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Sditorial 


TWO-WAY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CURIOUS obstacle stands in the 

way of full and genuine team-work 
in education. That is the latent, or even 
open, attitude of mutual distrust among 
the three groups most desirous of pro- 
viding good educational service for our 
children. The public has great faith in 
education but distrusts educators. Wit- 
ness the continuous series of legislative 
dictates upon professional details, not 
to mention local strictures. When an ex- 
cellent teacher is made an administra- 
tor, there straightway occurs a defen- 
sive alert toward the former colleague 
on the part of those who remain teach- 
ers. Both teachers and administrators, 
however, join in feeling apprehensive 
when the public’s interest in the schools 
goes beyond generous financial support 
and begins to be concerned with educa- 
tional procedures. Allowing for some 
happy exceptions here and there, such 
statements as just noted are fair gen- 
eralizations. 

It is true of course, that the public, 
the school administration, and the teach- 
ing staff each has its own area of re- 
sponsibility and may properly resent un- 
warranted encroachment or presumption 
upon the part of one of the others. But 


it is possible to guard those borders so 
jealously as to fail to see proffered help 
toward the main task at hand. The 
player who is not willing to pass the 
ball to a team-mate at the proper time 
makes few scores himself and doesn’t 
belong on the team. The irony in the 
lack of the whole-hearted team-work pos- 
sible in education lies in the fact that 
all these groups are sincerely intent 
upon the same goal—better educational 
outcomes for the children, an attainment 
possible only through cooperative effort. 


The tendency of teachers as a group 
to assume the defensive toward admin- 
istration had its origin, partly at least, 
in some administrative practices that are 
fast becoming obsolete, such as an auto- 
cratic or paternalistic assumption of 
omniscience on educational problems. 
The true functions of administration and 
of democratic leadership are becoming 
better understood. To continue our fig- 
ure of speech, the relationship is be- 
coming that of the captain and fellow- 
players on a smoothly working team, in- 
stead of the boss and his crew. It is 
not our purpose now to consider at 
length this changing relationship beyond 
suggesting that a concerted effort to 
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achieve a better mutual understanding 
with the public will greatly improve all 
phases of genuine team-work. 


The basic factor in situations that are 
likely to bring dissension between the 
public and its schools is the failure to 
recognize that the program is an educa- 
tional partnership which requires clear 
two-way communication for its assured 
success. Too often the so-called public 
relations devices are borrowed from the 
commercial promoters who use a one- 
way transmitter to “sell” their organi- 
zation to the public, preferably with no 
questions asked in return. A genuine 
partnership does not operate in that 
way. 


As a basis for essential cooperation it 
is just as necessary for school people to 
understand the public as it is for the 
public to comprehend the purposes of 
the sehool program. For example, no 
symbol of our independence is more 
deeply cherished than the local control 
of our schools. Any modification of 
them not understood and given approval 
by the public arouses automatic resis- 
tance. Progress in a democracy cannot 
outrun public opinion. Every community 
has vague aspirations to have its chil- 
dren better prepared for more success- 
ful living. When these aspirations are 
made clearer through sharing with the 
schools in plans toward their realization, 
public opinion clears the way for the 
next steps. 


One reason that the public is often 
slow to accept the statements of objec- 
tives proposed by the schools is the un- 
familiar language in which they are ex- 
pressed. In fact, these objectives may 
often take on more reality in meaning 
for teachers themselves when removed 
from their seminar wrappings and re- 
clothed in terms drawn from common 
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experiences. When parents and com- 
munity leaders have an active share in 
helping to phrase these purposes, the 
usual result is not only a greater clarity 
in common understandings, but a more 


mutually acceptable program built on 
them. 


This proposal for utilizing the ideas 
as well as cultivating the good-will of 
the public does not imply that persons 
without professional training are com- 
petent to plan details of instruction. But 
every community, out of its intense con- 
cern for the welfare and future of its 
children, can both comprehend and con- 
tribute to a statement of essential pur- 
poses directly related to obvious needs. 
Out of the confidence born of common 
agreements upon the ends sought, the 
public will more readily trust to the 
professional judgment of educators the 
methods of achieving them. 


In the last analysis, the degree of 
confidence felt by the public in the op- 
eration of its schools is directly com- 
mensurate with its confidence in the 
sincerity, the purposes, and the profes- 
sional competence of the teachers and 
administrators, who are the personal 
representatives in the local community 
of what public education means. The 
surest way to win that confidence is 
through a frank acceptance of the part- 
nership with the public in the responsi- 
bilities of identifying the objectives of 
their schools. Out of this grows the com- 
mon understandings and the terminol- 
ogy essential for clear two-way com- 
munication. We have sometimes been 
too prone to “tell” the public what we 
thought it ought to hear about the 
schools; we should remember that 
friendly and fruitful conversations in- 
clude attentive listening as well as 
talking. 

— F.W.T. 
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Trends in the Teaching of U. S. History 
in the Senior High Schools of California 


wr the nation turning once again 
to an era of defense and prepared- 
ness, the schools can expect renewed 
public interest in and scrutiny of their 
citizenship training programs. In Cali- 
fornia senior high schools, the required 
course in United States History and 
Government is looked upon as one of 
the prime means by which the aims 
and ideals that mark the American way 
are inculcated. During the fall of 1950, 
in an attempt to gain an overall pic- 
ture of the goals which American his- 
tory teachers are trying to attain and 
how they are going about gaining them, 
a three-page questionnaire was mailed 
to the chairmen of the history depart- 
ments of about one-third of the senior 
high schools in the state. These were 
selected so as to gain a sampling of re- 
ports from schools in each representa- 
tive size group. One hundred question- 
naires were returned and the following 
findings and averages have been drawn 
primarily upon the more than 8,000 
statements and items recorded on these 
forms. 


This survey of almost one quarter of 
the public high schools in the state has 
been compared wherever possible with 
earlier findings, such as the state-wide 
study of American history made by the 
Stanford Institute of American History 
in 1943, with factors revealed on a na- 
tional scale by a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion survey, as well as with suggestions 
made in 1944 by the Wesley Committee 
on History in the Schools and Colleges 
for a nation-wide program of minimum 


essentials. * 


By RICHARD E. GROSS 





@ What has been the effect of world con- 
flict and anxiety upon the teaching of 
United States History in our high schools? 
Have our international responsibilities alt- 
ered in any significant way the objectives 
most emphasized by teachers of that sub- 
ject? These are some of the questions to 
which answers were sought from the 
hundred teachers who cooperated in this 
study, of which a summary of findings is 
here reported. 

Richard E. Gross has himself been a 
teacher of American History to secondary 
school students for the past eight years. 
He is now a member of the staff of the 
Menlo School and College. The article is 
a summary report on the dissertation 
study made in connection with his doc- 
toral candidacy at Stanford University. 





The present study sought the objec- 
tives held by teachers, how they at- 
tempted to achieve these through course 
organization, selection of content, and 
methods of teaching, how they evalu- 
ated pupil progress, and the kind and 
amount of teacher preparedness. It also 
asked for suggestions from the teachers 
as to ways of improving instruction in 
United States History, from possible re- 
visions in teacher training programs to 
needed administrative facilitation in 
their own high schools. 

Results may be of value to inter- 





* hese three reports include: Edgar E. Robinson, 
“What of American History in the Public High Schools 
of California?,” brochure published by the Institute of 
American History at Stanford University, May, 1944; 
Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United States History 
in Public High Schools, Federal Security Agency, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 7 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949); and 
Edgar B. Wesley (dir.), American History in Schools 
and Colleges. Report of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and the National Council for the Social 
Studies (New York: Macmillan Company, 1944). 
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ested teachers and administrators in en- 
abling them to measure their courses 
with the reported averages. They can 
also serve college and university pro- 
fessors in suggesting modifications in 
teacher education and may help the pro- 
fessional historians to plan their courses 
in relation to what is being achieved in 
the typical high school American his- 
tory course. The writer is pleased to 
have this opportunity of reporting find- 
ings to the many cooperating teachers 
who indicated their interest in reading 
the final results of the survey. 


tT following points can only serve as 
an indicative overview, presenting a 
summary of practices and developments 
in the American history classes in Cali- 
fornia’s senior high schools. It is planned 
to present more detailed and specific re- 
ports on some of the more important as- 
pects of the findings in separate articles 
during the coming school year. 


Teacher objectives for the course re- 
main much the same as those reported 
in past studies, both state and national. 
The five most common aims held by the 
teachers as prime follow in order of im- 
portance: (1) an appreciation of and 
devotion to the American way; (2) the 
knowledge of American history; (3) an 
understanding of present problems via 
the past; (4) understanding and using 
democratic principles and practices; 
and (5) the initiative and responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship. The next most 
frequently mentioned objectives, not so 
common to older lists, followed in sixth 
place. This was the attempt to help 
pupils attain a realization of United 
States history in its world setting. In 
practice, 74 per cent of the teachers now 
give frequent attention to the place of 
world affairs in American history. At- 
tention to colorful and important grass 
roots, community, state, and regional 
history and experiences, is, however, 
lacking. This is not because of teacher 
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disinterest but mainly reflects scheduling 
difficulties and the lack of administra- 
tive desire to plan such activities. 


In too many instances teachers’ meth- 
ods and their evaluative techniques, as 
well as the course content, are not 
selected so as to obtain some of the im- 
portant skills and atttiudes which teach- 
ers claim they seek. Most of the work 
in the average classroom seems aimed 
primarily at retention of information. 
Some teachers merely assume that they 
are gaining basic purposes and hold a 
questionable assumption that knowledge 
of subject matter leads automatically to 
other goals. For example, in many 
schools instruction in government is ex- 
pected to be a part of the United States 
history program, but in statements of 
objectives and in outlining their course 
organizations a large number of teach- 
ers seem to slight important civic un- 
derstandings. In spite of these criticisms 
it is clear that the majority of teachers 
of United States history are attempting 
to develop the thinking, responsible in- 
dividual, with social concern, who is 
the backbone of our liberal traditions. 


—— articulation with the jun- 
ior high school American history 
course is claimed by 47 per cent of the 
senior high schools. However, a major- 
ity of this percentage indicate that plan- 
ning is most incidental, perfunctory, 
and that much of it lies with the discre- 
tion of the individual teachers. Plan- 
ning between the social studies courses 
within the high school is also limited. 
For example, only five per cent of the 
American history teachers coordinate 
their course with tenth grade world his- 
tory (there is some excuse for this as 
world history is often not required) and 
51 per cent of the American history 
teachers report that they plan their class 
in relation to the 12th grade social 
studies offering. 

Horizontal articulation is carried on 
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by 64 per cent of the teachers. In the 
great majority of cases this integration 
is with English, but again this is most 
informal and of a limited nature, such 
as the preparation of joint reading lists. 


In spite of the lack of effective joint 
junior-senior high school planning, 65 
per cent of the senior high schools are 
reaching the Wesley Committee recom- 
mendations for escaping overlap with 
the junior high course by placing major 
emphasis on the period of history since 
1865. National figures show only 48 
per cent of the high schools reaching 
this aim five years after the Committee’s 
plea. Although there is a trend to func- 
tionalize history in terms of gaining an 
understanding of current affairs, courses 
are primarily subject matter centered 
with a rather conventional coverage of 
historical events. Fears held in the past 
concerning the decline of United States 
history as history are no longer valid. 
The trend of the late ’30’s and early 
"40's is reversed. Only 6 per cent of the 
schools, for example, reported using the 
core approach for United States history. 
This is close to the 7.4 per cent using 
such integrated arrangements through- 
out the rest of the country. It is far, 
however, from the 23 per cent of the 
senior high schools in California report- 
ing this approach in 1941. 


In spite of its demands upon teacher 
scholarship, 85 per cent of the teachers 
accept the new, broadened view of his- 
tory in which the contributions of the 
other social sciences are used and ap- 
plied. At the same time 58 per cent 
claim that they try to cover all periods 
and aspects of American history. Such 
a combination does not seem to promote 
the end of the bird’s-eye approach which 
many teachers and pupils complain 
about in catalogic textbook presenta- 
tions. Certainly greater agreement is 
needed concerning the selection of what 
is to be taught at the various grade 


levels where American history is pre- 
sented. 


Es major emphasis remains a polit- 
ical one, with 55 per cent of the 
teachers claiming it their main empha- 
sis while 94 per cent believe they give 
this aspect adequate attention. Thirty- 
six per cent of the teachers base their 
course primarily upon economic history, 
25 per cent upon social history, and 41 
per cert upon geography. One-third of 
the teachers believe they give adequate 
attention to all factors and claim equal 
emphasis in their courses. Important 
geographic influences are being slighted 
and, although it is the main emphasis, 
some aspects of the political factors are 
also being overlooked. Only 33 per cent 
of the schools reported, for example, 
giving “much time” to civics instruction 
in their United States history classes. 
About one-half of the teachers integrate 
civics instruction with the history pre- 
sentation. Economic and social history 
factors are definitely modifying the older 
political-military emphasis in the prac- 
tices of many teachers. Yet the selection 
of functionally important content and 
emphases continues as a major problem 
over which teachers show real concern. 
They definitely miss the opportunity to 
work with one another on a state-wide 
level in solving these questions. 


Current events are now discussed in 
almost all American history classes in 
the high schools. The major problem 
facing teachers is how best to use them 
and fit them into the course. Fifty-three 
per cent of the teachers devote a regu- 
lar day each week to current affairs, 
18 per cent give a portion of each class 
period, 13 per cent use them as a start- 
ing point for the study of history, and 
68 per cent tie them in where and when 
they fit best. About one-half of the 
teachers use two or more of these vari- 
ous methods of presentation. The large 
percentage using current events at the 
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most opportune time seems a healthy 
realization on the part of most teachers 
that these two aspects of history can- 
not be compartmentalized. 


OURSES continue to be textbook 

centered. About 80 per cent of the 
teachers reported following a single text 
closely. Two-thirds of the teachers had 
valuable suggestions to make towards 
textbook improvement. With so many 
teachers following single texts, this is 
reflected in the course organization. 
Forty-two per cent of the schools report 
a chronological presentation the first 
semester and a topical one the second 
semester. Twenty-one per cent follow a 
straight chronological organization, 16 
per cent topical, 11 per cent problems, 
4 per cent cover history by project or 
contract, while, as stated before, 6 per 
cent use the core. 


Eighty-nine per cent of the teachers 
claim to instruct their classes via the 
unit method. The numbers of units cov- 


ered per year vary from three to thirty- 


five. Those in the twenties and thirties 
probably reflect only a new name for 
chapter in the minds of some teachers. 
These high numbers of units were in- 
dicated in only eight per cent of the 
returns, and the mean number of units 
reported by all teachers was ten per 
year. 


It is not possible here to go into a 
complete report of methods used, but 
it may be said that teachers are using 
more class discussion, supervised study, 
audio-visual aids, individual and group 
projects, teacher-made question and 
guide sheets, individualized assignments, 
and map work than was the case seven 
years ago. When teachers were asked 
what special techniques they use to make 
their history classes more real and 
meaningful, over 75 per cent indicated 
the following three means: audio-visual 
aids, supplementary readings, and stu- 
dent activities. The teachers realize their 
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own importance in the learning process, 
and 38 per cent point out the basic need 
for able and interested teachers. Thirty- 
five per cent suggested that the motiva- 
tional key lies with tying the history 
program into other classes and areas 
which are interesting to the pupils, as 
well as in meaningful community ae- 
tivities. 
A WIDE variety of experiences was 
suggested in many areas to enliven 
the history program, and though Cali- 
fornia teachers also show originality in 
their artistry, too few are capitalizing 
on valuable means such as pupil-teacher 
planning, pupil-lead discussion, critical 
work in the sources, individual and 
group research on vital problems, the 
construction of maps and the drawing 
of cartoons. There should be more ex- 
perimentation and continual revision in 
most courses. 


Evaluation remains primarily the 
checking of pupil command of content. 
Some teachers, however, are venturing 
into certain of the areas where the only 
valid measurement of the social studies 
program can take place. Twenty-seven 
per cent claim to be using observations 
and reports of student behavior in the 
community as at least an occasional 
evaluative technique. Sixty per cent are 
doing the same in relation to citizenship 
displayed within the school. Teachers 
use a wide variety of measuring tech- 
niques, with teacher-made objective tests 
and class discussions given as the two 
most common means. Over 90 per cent 
of the teachers use both of these. Oral 
reports, essay tests, student papers or 
notebooks, group or individual projects, 
and oral quizzes follow in this order. 
Social studies teachers realize that the 
problem of adequate measurement of 
the more intangible outcomes which 
they now seek is one of the major chal- 
lenges facing them in truly evaluating 
and improving the social studies pro- 


gram. 
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From the standpoint of preparation, 
United States history teachers in Cali- 
fornia report on the average 6.2 under- 
graduate and graduate courses taken in 
college or university in the area of 
American history. This may probably 
be satisfactory for high school teachers, 
but the average of 10.1 courses reported 
in related social sciences and other his- 
tory is altogether too low for satisfactory 
competence in the wide area that marks 


_ the realm of the New American History. 


Objectives emphasized recently call for 
teachers competent in much more than 
the knowledge of subject matter in a 
single area. Thirty-two per cent of the 
teachers claim aid in specific teaching 
techniques is their prime need. When 
listing the most valuable college and 
university courses in their own prepara- 
tion, almost all teachers had taken meth- 
ods courses yet only 15 per cent men- 
tioned them as most important. Forty- 
two per cent mentioned subject matter 
preparation in United States history, 
with many indicating that they wished 
they had had more of the other social 
sciences. This would seem to serve notice 
to college and university methods in- 
structors to make their teacher educa- 
tion courses more specific and practical. 


—, did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity to point out numerous other 
areas for improvement and reform in 
teacher education programs. Mentioned 
most often were the need for coopera- 
tion between subject matter and edu- 
cation departments, the improvement of 
teaching personnel, the extension of 
cadet teaching, morse rigorous selection 
and certification, and the adjustment of 
major-minor requirements in view of 
the basic general and professional edu- 
cation needed by teachers today. 

In taking the necessary steps to alle- 
viate the dissatisfaction with and re- 
sistance to the American history pro- 
gram, the causes must be removed. They 
seem to include: (1) the stigma of be- 


ing a required course and the largest 
size classes in the academic field; (2) 
the resulting lack of time for individual- 
ized assignments and attention; (3) the 
overlap between the junior high and the 
senior high school American history 
courses; (4) the lack of integration with 
courses offered at the same grade level; 
(5) the stifling of interest by the cata- 
logic names, dates, wars, and events 
that too often characterize the tenth 
grade world history course; (6) the 
teaching of United States history as a 
prime end in itself via a bird’s-eye ap- 
proach, such as that criticized above; 
(7) the failure to select materials and 
experiences which are important and 
functional and, thereby, interesting to 
the student; (8) assigning ill-prepared 
or disinterested teachers to instruct the 
course; (9) breaking the continuity and 
effectiveness of the program by using 
the class as a “catch-all” for various 
legal requirements and special units, 
such as driver education; (10) student 
reaction against United States history 
may be just part of a discontent with 
the larger school environment; and 
(11) it also may be a reflection of per- 
sonal problems and/or conditions in 
home, community, nation, and world, 
which in these days naturally influence 
the attitudes and work of the pupils to 
a great extent. 


The implications for curriculum re- 
vision and reconstruction are self-evi- 
dent in the above list. Discontent may 
also rise because of the intangible factor 
of teacher personality. The teacher 
should truly dedicate himself to his 
profession and thus to youth. Such a 
teacher, who presents his course with 
enthusiasm and who has the warm, hu- 
man touch that makes the past live and 
the future vital—this master teacher 
whom we all must seek to become, can 
do the most perhaps to break down 
resistance to the United States history 
program. 








The Ground-Work for 
Student Government 


By FRANK L. LUCAS, HELEN L. VARDON, and J. WALLACE PERRY 


I, PRELIMINARY STEPS 


CHOOL administrators have many 

and varied notions about student 
government. Of course, whether closely 
supervised or almost entirely indepen- 
dent, student government is still per- 
missive, something granted by higher 
authority and subject to revocation for 
cause at any time. Furthermore, even in 
those student government systems with 
the most liberal charters, the school ad- 
ministration retains a veto somewhere, 
so that students must miss the full re- 
wards of real self-governing experience. 
This observation should not be miscon- 
strued as a criticism, since the practice 
seems not only natural but almost in- 
evitable. Adults generally find it diff- 
cult to entrust youth with unbridled 
freedom. Their fears of possible failure 
limit the degree to which they are will- 
ing to give youth a free hand. In addi- 
tion, the school administrator feels a 
strong obligation to the school board 
and the community to maintain a “well- 
run” school. It is completely under- 
standable that he will be apprehensive 
of what impetuous youth may decide to 
do if allowed to operate without some 
degree of administrative restraint. 


Yet student government is not real 
self-government if the subjects can in 
reality decide only what to ask to be 
allowed to do. I have heard it many 
times: May we have a dance? May we 
sell popcorn? May we have a student- 
body meeting? 


It was when, in our school, we began 
asking ourselves why students, if they 
could be helped to some understanding 
of the principles which we who answered 
their questions understood, could not 
answer the questions themselves, that 
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@ Self-government is successful only 
when those involved are prepared to 
meet its responsibilities. This realization 
prompted the steps of gradual preparation 
described in this report. Space does not 
permit publication of the carefully con- 
structed constitution which reflected the 
student thought and determination to de- 
velop a sound framework for their under- 
taking. Its greatest value was perhaps in 
its effect upon pupil atitiudes during its 
completion and adoption. 


Readers of the Journal will remember 
an article contributed a year ago by 
Frank L. Lucas on the Curriculum Dilem- 
ma of the Small High School, which was 
so highly regarded that it was reprinted 
in the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators. 
He is principal of the Amador Valley 
Joint Union High School. Joint authors are 
Mrs. Helen Vardon, dean of girls, and 
J. Wallace Perry, instructor in public 
speaking and social studies in the same 
school. 





we began to work toward a program of 
real self-government for the Amador 
students. That was more than three years 
ago, and we are all much less naive than 
we were the day we decided to try to 
make our students masters of their fate. 


We felt the program was education- 
ally sound. Educators have continually 
sought ways to improve the teaching of 
democracy, and learning by doing is an 
established pedagogical technique. Why 
not try it? We accordingly stepped 
forth dauntlessly, called a meeting of 
the student body, dnd offered them the 
opportunity to govern themselves. The 
proposition was put in a general way. 
The principal outlined the fundamental 
characteristics of self-government, its 
responsibilities and its opportunities, 
and suggested that the student body, by 
revising its constitution, could incor- 
porate a greater or lesser degree of self- 
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government in Amador life. The stu- 
dents rejected the idea by voting to re- 
quest more extensive controls by the 
administration, and we began to under- 
stand that the solution of our problem 
would require a long-term program of 
education. 


At this point the faculty agreed that 
student government should not and 
would not be forced on the student 
body. We would have to plan a series 
of experiences that would gradually re- 
mold the attitudes of students until they 
were ready to want to govern them- 
selves. This process, we feel, was ex- 
tremely important and should be im- 
portant to any administration seeking 
to establish student government. Rough- 
ly our aim was to encourage activities 
that would give small groups experience 
in making decisions, would teach the 
techniques of government, and would 
develop a feeling for service. According- 
ly we sponsored the following activities 
when circumstances seemed to suggest 
them: 

1, We encouraged student leaders to make 
decisions. The decisions, good or bad by 
our standards, would be allowed to 
stand, and any failure, especially, would 
be analyzed with the leader involved, in 
the hope that he would see for himself 
why it was so. We would also try to dis- 
cover factors that contributed to suc- 
cesses in order to point up good deci- 
sions. 

2. Teachers began to withdraw their influ- 
ence in the decisions made by classes. 
They would suggest possible means of 
solving problems, but avoided offering 
concrete solutions. Some class meetings 
were allowed to disintegrate into chaos 
to strengthen the desire for order. Fail- 
ure to accomplish urgent business along 
with lack of a second chance for several 
days ensuing gave a good many students 
& new respect for order. 

3. Teachers began to withdraw from the 
work connected with student activities. 
Some activities were allowed to fall flat 
when students failed to show up to work. 
Teachers were interested and helped the 
students but did not carry the lead. 

4. Committees were formed to work on im- 


portant student problems. A committee to 
revise the program of athletic awards (a 
sore spot in the school) was established 
but failed to agree on anything, yet had 
a wonderful experience in trying to work 
together. The Council tried to under- 
stand a student-body budget program and 
after some time adopted a partial bud- 
get system. Again they had the experi- 
ence of making a big decision based on 
a prolonged study and of having their 
conclusion accepted as sound and con- 
structive. 


. Instruction in parliamentary procedure 


was given in the Freshman Social Science 
class. (By the fall of 1948 we had con- 
cluded that some of our opposition would 
have to be graduated, and that in our 
long-term program incoming classes were 
our best hope.) If this plan was followed 
in succeeding years, soon all of the stu- 
dents would have a notion of the pro- 
cedures to be followed when conducting 
a meeting or participating in group dis- 
cussion. This group also wrote a class 
constitution as part of their yearly work. 


. The secret ballot, complete with elec- 


tion booth, was injected into student- 
body elections. Voting is carried on in 
the same fashion as in any public elec- 
tion in a democracy. 


. A Junior Statesman club was formed 


which trained a sizable group of junior 
and senior students in the skills of dem- 
ocracy and incidentally gave them con- 
fidence to debate questions extempor- 
aneously. 


. More democracy was practiced in the 


classroom, and teachers were urged to 
treat the students in a more understand- 
ing and adult fashion. Some individual 
case studies of selected students helped 
the teachers understand the students as 
unique personalities and treat them in a 
mature fashion. 


. An honor society was formed in the fall 


of 1948 and immediately required a con- 
stitution and initiation ritual. The writ- 
ing of these was a very thoroughgoing 
job performed by our ablest students, 
one of whom became the secretary of the 
Constitution Committee in 1950. The 
work of this organization over a two- 
year period contributed very substanti- 
ally to the final success of the program 
for adoption of student government. 
Every member of this group thoroughly 
understood its constitution, and through 
experience with it sensed the possibilities 
of self-government in the student body. 
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Practically the entire Constitution Com- 
mittee was constituted of students who 
had this understanding. — 


By the fall of 1949 the students were 
planning their calendar. Working out in- 
tramural conflicts and allowing for com- 
munity activities provide the backgrounds 
against which many of the “can we do” 
questions must be answered. 


11. In some subtle fashion we tried to con- 
vey to students the fact that our society 
expects youth to show courtesy to adults. 
As time passes our youngsters seem gen- 
uinely to want to keep their adult part- 
ners informed as to their plans and 
activities. 


10. 


This enumeration makes explicit some 
of the factors in a process which was 
actually very complex, and which might 
still be proceeding had not a candidate 
for student-body president stumped and 
been elected on a platform of student 
government. Thus at the opening of the 
third school year after we trained our 
sights on the goal, the student-body took 
its first positive step in that direction. 
This was really the beginning from the 
students’ point of view. The desire had 
reached the blooming stage. The prep- 
aration and adoption of a constitution 
which followed likewise are only stages. 
It will take several years to learn to 
live it. 


Il. PREPARING AND ADOPTING THE 
CONSTITUTION 


O BUILD a new constitution which 

would embrace the concepts of a self- 
governing student body required moti- 
vation, a motivation which should be 
born within the desires of some mem- 
ber or members of that student body 
itself. Here we had little that was con- 
crete to go on beyond the honest de- 
sires of a hard-working, but not too 
aggressive, student-body president. 

This president went into office on a 
platform dedicated to inaugurate stu- 
dent government and to eradicate the 
evils of detention. He was a boy so up- 
right that the sincerity of his pledge was 
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never doubted, either by the students or 
by the faculty. He was, however, an in- 
coherent lad, incapable of formulating 
his principles into words or even of ex- 
pressing them to his friends. It was at 
this point that a teacher-friend offered 
help, help which was accepted with ap- 
parent relief and gratitude. This one 
gesture on the part of a faculty member 
constitutes, we believe, the sole adult 
contribution to the cause. It was neces- 
sary, just as the assistance of a parent 
must be sought and gained by the youth 
who, however eager, comes to the real- 
ization that he cannot plan and build 
without the support and security of the 
one who has been responsible for his 
vision. 

The teacher-help consisted of advice 
in procedure, particularly as it involved 
the personnel of a constitution commit- 
tee, the attitudes of that committee to- 
wards the seriousness and importance of 
its work, and its actual functioning. The 
president himself, together with the stu- 
dent-body parliamentarian and one 
other senior, appointed the committee in 
accordance with several simple precepts. 
First, the committee was to bear an 
equal representation of classes and 
sexes; there were two from each class, 
a boy and a girl. Secondly, its members 
were all good students, known for their 
intelligence in grasping subject-matter 
content and for punctual performance of 
classroom duties. Third, and perhaps 
most important, those chosen were to be 
highly respected school citizens, but not 
leaders or active participants in any 
social or political clique. The commit- 
tee numbered nine, the student-body 
president himself serving ex-officio. 


|X ORDER to inspire the fitting atti- 
tudes of seriousness and worthiness 
toward the project, the faculty advisor 
started the committee off with a heart- 
to-heart talk. The boys and girls left the 
counselor’s office that day solemn-faced 
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and thoughtful. They were to reflect on 
their responsibilities and duties, accept- 
ing or rejecting them after considera- 
tion. None rejected the appointment. 
The work promised to be heavy, but the 
rewards offered seemed rich. The latter 
had been expressed in terms of lasting 
service to the school, betterment of stu- 
dent welfare, and citizenship. There was 
some slight mention of personal recogni- 
tion in activity points for C.S.F. and in 
the annual, but these were not stressed. 


When it came to the actual working 
of the committee, it was obvious that 
there was no room for a loafing mem- 
ber. Each person left the meetings with 
an assignment. The procedure was to 
discuss and assign, re-discuss and re- 
assign. At some stages this was repeated 
three and four time before the group as 
a whole reached agreement. In perhaps 
half a dozen instances where no one 
seemed sure what was right, a point 
would be left undecided while the mem- 
bers read up in some other school con- 
stitution, consulted some of the student 
body, or talked with an adult in whom 
they had confidence. Their favorite con- 
sultant was the father of one of the 
members, an undersheriff with consid- 
erable knowledge of courts and laws. 
Our school principal was asked about 
points which involved school law, but it 
is significant that he was never handed 
the unfinished document for correction 
nor invited to a committee meeting. 
These youngsters knew that he was be- 
hind them one hundred per cent; they 
knew they did not have to take his time 
on details they could work out them- 
selves if they stuck to it; his trust in 
them and his anxiety for their success 
was the potent, silent force in all their 
striving. His final approval, that of the 
faculty, and, most of all, that of their 
fellow-students, were tensely longed-for 
objectives. It was like a team on the 
field; they had to win out there alone, 
but when they would come back to the 


bleachers and the locker-rooms there 
would be pride in well-earned acclaim. 


yawns were two people on the com- 
mittee who carried extra heavy loads 
of the work. One was the chairman, the 
student-body parliamentarian. The sheer 
doggedness and determination of this 
hard-driving senior girl kept the whole 
thing moving. On several occasions it 
seemed as though the task had bogged 
down, as the precariousness of dictat- 
ing the details of such an unknown as a 
student court struck fear into the hearts 
of the less courageous members. But not 
this girl. Somewhat abruptly, but with 
utmost conviction, she spurred them all 
from fear to courage, from stalling in- 
decision into action. The other was 
their scribe. They chose this title be- 
cause it precisely described her job. No 
minute-taking secretary was this young 
lady; no mirror of a meeting. Hers was 
a stupendous piece of work. She listened, 
took notes, interpreted, corrected, wrote 
and re-wrote. She reported to every 
meeting with an orderly arrangement 
of articles and sections and sub-sections, 
based on the chattering and disorgan- 
ized contributions of the meeting be- 
fore. This girl’s time, energy, and abili- 
ties served the committee faithfully and 
well. Her excellent command of English 
was a necessary tool for the successful 
completion of its task. 


There was present the faculty advisor 
at these meetings, the same teacher- 
friend who had first offered help. Be- 
yond the role of hostess, chaperone, and 
booster of morale, she did little. She 
acted rather as an observer than as an 
advisor. On one point we believe she 
helped most. She opened her home to 
the students for their meetings, which 
were usually held on Sunday late after- 
noons and evenings or on Friday nights. 
She believed that this type of work- 
activity could not be carried on success- 
fully amid the hustle and rush of a 
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school day nor in the weariness of after- 
school hours. That a better result comes, 
among young people, from the combin- 
ing of some relaxation and social con- 
tact together with their work-efforts 
would seem to be borne out in this 
case. Probably many of our worthy stu- 
dent enterprises fail to bear fruit be- 
cause of poorly planned meetings, where- 
in hurry and unfinished business are 
all that anyone remembers. 


) pe labor continued thus over a per- 
iod of two months. On the day be- 
fore the Christmas vacation the pro- 
posed constitution, over the names of 
the committee members, was mimeo- 
graphed and laid away for distribution 
on the morning of the re-opening of 
school, January second. The committee 
thought the psychological effect of a 
New Year and a new Constitution would 
be good. Before school was dismissed on 
December twentieth, each faculty mem- 
ber received an advance copy of the 
document with the request that he fam- 
iliarize himself with it preparatory to 
teaching it. 


For teach it is what we did. Appended 
to the main document was a page en- 
titled “Adoption and Election Proced- 
ures.” This was a simple calendar of 
steps to be taken, beginning with the 
significant statement that on Tuesday, 
January 2, “Copies of the Constitution 
are passed out to all students and are 
studied in social science classes.” Since 
there exists in our curriculum a four- 
year core social science program, this 
signified that every student in school 
would actively participate in discussion 
and study of the principles and pro- 
cedures proposed. Lesson plans and test- 
ing in these courses were devoted to this 
project during the entire week. On Fri- 
day, the 5th, class meetings in special 
one-hour sessions were devoted to con- 
sideration of the Constitution. To these 
meetings were brought criticisms, ob- 
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jections, and suggested changes. A ma- 
jority vote of the class was required to 
send any proposed change back to the 
Constitution Committee, and it could 
not go back in any haphazard memory 
method; it had to be “written up and 
submitted to the Constitution Committee 
before the end of the day.” It should 
be added that previous to these class 
meetings the class advisors, class off- 
cers, and class committeemen had met 
together to plan for the procedure with- 
in each class. 


At this point came the most difficult 
session of the Constitution Committee. 
For nine hours on the Saturday after- 
noon and evening those youngsters 
tussled with the proper wording and 
arranging of the articles and sections, 
so as to incorporate some forty changes 
suggested by the classes. The pressure 
was hard on them. For a time the ad- 
visor was fearful lest the calendar would 
be abandoned; but the leaders in the 
committee seemed to feel that it was a 
matter of life and death to post those 
changes on Monday morning. They not 
only accomplished this, but they had 
mimeographed sheets of all the pro- 
posed changes in the hands of the social 
studies teachers during that morning. 
Certainly compliments should be paid 
to a commercial department of such 
cooperative and willing spirit! 

On the following day the Student 
Council had a noon lunch (our C.S.F. 
members served them doughnuts, coffee, 
and milk) to discuss the Constitution 
among themselves and to propose its 
adoption or rejection by the Student 
Body. The Student Council had its most 
serious difficulty, by the way, not over 
the student court and government, but 
over a newly injected plan of electing 
student-body officers every January 
from the Junior Class. In order to ease 
the pain for the present Seniors of pos- 
sibly relinquishing a few of their cov- 
eted offices for the forthcoming semes- 
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ter, there had been inserted the pro- 
vision that in the spring semester of 
1951, however, both Juniors and Seniors 
might run for office. The advantages of 
this plan had, of course, also been care- 
fully indoctrinated throughout the social 
science class studies. 


ie Student Council proposed the 
adoption of the new Constitution in 
due order. The calendar then called for 
the all-important Student-Body Meeting 
on the next day. To the consternation of 
the faculty and the committeemen there 
was no discussion. The students de- 
manded to vote at once. 


Adoption procedures called for a vote 
by secret ballot. The Committee, ever 
vigilant, had prepared a bona fide list of 
student-body members, had posted it, 
and handed it to the students as they 
entered the assembly-room. Officers in 
charge of the election had been care- 
fully chosen by the president, as well as 
tellers. Out of about 165 votes cast, 
there were only 23 opposed to adoption. 


Following the adoption of the new 
organ, there were held within a week, 
on the dates called for in the calendar, 
the several meetings necessary to nom- 
inate within the Student Council and 
from the floor of the Student Body, and 
to elect, all the officers and the new 
Judge. Faculty members refrained from 
attending these meetings; the young- 
sters were on their own. This was prob- 
ably harder for us than for them! 

Within fifteen days, from January 
second to seventeenth, an entire new 
way of life had been opened up to our 
young people. Some of them were fear- 

; some were excited; all but a few 
were hopeful. Striking in their absence 
were the usual jitters, hallway huddles, 
and under-currents of resentment in- 
variably attendant upon a new order of 
things which issues from faculty-edict. 
Every student in our school had had a 
chance to have his say; every student 


had the same information and knowl- 
edge about what was going on as the 
fellow in the seat across the aisle; every 
student had had a hand in the new stu- 
dent government. 


Ill, THE COURT IN ACTION 


| ines adoption of the new Constitution 
was only another step toward self- 
government. The big question now was, 
would it work. The executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions were defined 
and properly assigned. Both of the first 
two mentioned had been incorporated 
in the constitution previously used and 
were fairly well understood and ac- 
cepted, but our students had had no 
judicial experience prior to January 
1951. The weakness was serious, since 
the failure or success of the entire pro- 
gram seemed to rest here. Could the 
students govern their own behavior or 
would it turn out to be a farce? 


The key position was undoubtedly the 
Chief Justice, whose courtroom manner 
and seriousness of purpose would soon 
show every student whether or not the 
system deserved respect. When he and 
the other judiciary personnel had been 
chosen, they first studied the constitu- 
tion to understand their functions as 
outlined therein. They then visited mun- 
icipal, police, and superior courts in 
Oakland to develop procedure. Then, al- 
ways with reference to the constitution, 
they developed a courtroom technique 
patterned after the township Justice 
Courts which operate in the area. Con- 
trol officers would cite students for vio- 
lations. The students would make first 
appearances before the court in order 
to enter a plea of guilty or not guilty. 
The judge would hear no testimony un- 
til the plea was made. If a not guilty 
plea was entered the defendant was told 
when his case would come to trial and 
further that he was entitled to have some 
one represent him if he so desired. The 
court advisor would ask him for a list 
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of witnesses that he might have, and 
would see to it that they were present 
to testify. Originally the person who 
issued the citation would be the prose- 
cutor. It soon became apparent that 
many of the control officers could not 
be prosecutors and several student de- 
fenders outsmarted them. On the other 
hand, those who entered not guilty pleas 
began to look around for people to pro- 
tect their interests. In these two groups 
there grew up a large number of stu- 
dents who became very much interested 
in law. The court then decided to set up 
a law school. Lawyers in the area have 
volunteered to work with the group, and 
after the course is completed a bar ex- 
amination will be given. The top ten 
students will be licensed to practice in 
the school. No fees are to be charged, 
and it is hoped that this group of stu- 
dents will form a school organization 
that will tie them together. The student 
with the highest grade in the bar ex- 
amination will be offered the job of 
District Attorney, and the second and 
third students in line will have the op- 
portunity to be Deputy District Attor- 
neys. The remaining seven will be at 
the service of members of the student 
body, and it is planned that anyone en- 
tering a plea of not guilty and anyone 
charged with a felony must be repre- 
sented by one of these seven students. 
The District Attorney and his two dep- 
uties will prosecute all cases. 


The problem of when the court should 
be in session soon became a difficult 
one. The three judges were all good 
students, but teachers felt that they 
could not make a habit of dismissing 
them from their classes. We started out 
by using the study period shared by 
two of the judges, which happened to 
come at a good hour. The third judge’s 
program was juggled a little, and she 
too found that this third period in the 
morning was available. We thought our 
class-time problem was gone when we 
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took care of the judges, but we found 
that we were having some repeaters 
among the offenders. They too were 
missing the same class, and it became 
apparent that some of them felt a 
court appearance was a pleasant substi- 
tute for classroom work. Therefore the 
court has changed to the noon hour, 
but it is still too early to appraise the 
merits and demerits of this arrange- 
ment. 


The offenses listed in the constitution 
were stated in general terms, and stu- 
dents soon began to question their exact 
scope. The group interested in law sug- 
gested that a committee be set up to 
establish a law code which would be 
more precise in its meaning than the 
constitution. That group is meeting at 
present to attempt to put into code form 
all the offenses now listed and others 
that may appear in the future, and at 
the same time organize the court deci- 
sions as the basis for interpretation. 


T FIRST the student attitude seemed 

to be that the court was a great 
deal of fun. When the court recom- 
mended that the principal suspend two 
students for their actions in school and 
the recommendation was followed the 
student attitude seemed to drift to the 
opposite extreme. They then felt that 
the court was too hard on students. The 
pendulum still swings, influenced by cur- 
rent court decisions, and there are of 
course students who think that the 
judge is “too tough” and should be re- 
moved from office as well as students 
who think he should be tougher. 


So far the court has had two jury 
trials and two cases taken to the office 
of the principal at the request of the 
defendant for review. In one jury trial 
the court distinguished itself by expos- 
ing evidence obtained under false pre- 
tenses and submitted with purpose to 
defraud. The defendant was found 
guilty of the original charge and then 
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. faced a second arraignment, to which der its laws. Although we expect rough 
: he pled guilty, for intentionally attempt- days before we can feel reasonably cer- 
me ing to submit false evidence. The other tain of lasting success, these first three 
jury trial ended in acquittal. In both of months have been successful beyond all 
: the cases which were referred to the expectations. The school is unquestion- 
2 principal the decision of the court was ably a better place in which to work 
. sustained. and learn than before. The students are 
“ It is too soon to be certain as to the meeting difficult problems competently. 
P ultimate outcome of this experience. We feel that there is better than a 50-50 
. The School Board by resolution has ap- chance that the institution here develop- 
proved the Constitution and granted the _ ing will turn out to be of permanent use 
n student body the power to function un- at Amador. 
1- 
ot 
x. SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION FEATURES 
0 Unusual features in the way of workshops, conferences, house- 
a groups for language study, and travel-study plans are being offered in 
. connection with summer sessions at various locations this year. The 
at nature of some of these makes them of such general interest to teachers 
= as to merit comment. The list of those mentioned is not complete, but 
. is compiled from such information as has come to the editorial desk 
at of the Journal. 
. Guidance Workshops 
The Rosenberg Foundation is continuing this summer its financial 
d aid to four of the state colleges to enable them to bring nationally 
aed known consultants to assist in workshops in counseling and guidance. 
. These will each be six weeks in length and will enable counselors and 
. teachers to secure a better understanding of the most recent view- 


d points and practices in guidance. 
| At Chico the director will be Herman J. Peters. Special lecturers 
and discussion leaders will be Donald Kitch from the State Department 
t of Education; Dr. Milton Chernin, Dean of School of Social Welfare, 
University of California; Dr. Norman Fenton of the State Department 
of Corrections; Dr. Frank F. Tallman, State Director of Mental 
f Hygiene; Dr. Gilbert Wrenn, of the University of Minnesota; and 
other specialists from state departments and state colleges. 
At Fresno the co-directors will be J. W. Canfield and Benjamin 
€ Kremen. Visiting staff members will include Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, Con- 
sultant in Parent Education for the State Department of Education; 
Dr. Florence Mateer, of the Claremont Graduate School; Dr. Frank G. 


ie 


y Davis, of Bucknell University; and Dr. Joseph C. Heston, of Depauw 
“: University. 

1 San Diego has Dr. Clayton Gjerde as director of its Pupil Person- 
' nel Workshop. Its featured consultants are Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, of 
. Minnesota; Dr. William R. Grove, of the Phoenix Public Schools; 
. Dr. Lois Gould, of Elkins Park, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Helen Prouty, 
0 , 

j of San Diego State College. 

“ The director of the workshop at San Francisco State College is 


Virginia Lee Block. In addition to well known specialists in counseling 
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from schools in California, consultants from outside the state include 
Dr. Fred McKinney, from the University of Missouri; Professor Erna 
Gunther, anthropologist from the University of Washington; State 
Superintendent Pearl Wanamaker, of Washington; and Arnold Embree, 
Director of Guidance in St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Special Conferences 


The University of Southern California will hold a series of Admin- 
istration-Supervision conferences on three successive Saturdays, July 
13, 20, and 27. Each program will include a forenoon session, followed 
by a noon luncheon and address. These conferences are open without 
charge to school administrators. Speakers include Dr. A. S. Barr, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Henry T. Toy, Jr., Director of the 
National Citizens Commission for Public Schools; Dr. Lynn Bennion, 
Superintendent of the Salt Lake City Schools; Dr. D. E. Lindman, of 
the U. S. Office of Education; and well-known administrators from 
California schools. 


The University of Southern California will also hold a six-weeks 
workshop on Intercultural Education under the direction of Mrs. Jane 


Hood. 


The Claremont Summer Session, in addition to seminars empha- 
sizing graduate work in international relations, art, music, and profes- 
sional education, will offer three five-day special conferences, one each 
on reading, school administration, and youth problems. 


Language and Travel Classes 


Mills College is announcing the nineteenth annual session of its 
La Maison Francaise as a center of French culture and language study. 
Additional features will be workshops in creative arts, teen-age folk 
dance direction, recreational therapy, and child development. 


Fresno State College will sponsor a four-weeks study tour in Mexico, 
conducted by Dr. Carlos Rojas. Major emphasis will be upon the lan- 
guage, literature, and culture of the country. 


San Francisco State College announces two European study tours, 
one conducted by President Paul Leonard, and the other by Mrs. 
Andreina Becker-Colonna. 


Of particular interest to junior college teachers and administrators 
will be the workshop on General Education at UCLA, bringing to cul- 
mination the year’s program of study in that field for the junior col- 
leges of California. 


Further information as to costs and other details of any of the 
offerings noted above may be obtained by addressing the institution 
concerned in each case. 


Group Techniques in 
High School Classes 


II. LONG-RUN GROUPS 


(\ THE long-run activity, groups at- 
tack extended problems and work to- 
gether until the completion of the proj- 
ect. When students are in such groups 
for several days, weeks, or even months, 
new problems of social relationships ap- 
pear. What kinds of projects can be 
undertaken? How should the groups be 
organized? How can the teacher and the 
groups evaluate the efforts of group 
members? These are vital questions in 
using long-term groups work in the 
classroom. 


What kinds of projects are suitable 
to long-term group activity? To answer 
this question we need to see how the 
class can be grouped. There are many 
ways of dividing a class. For instance, 
some projects depend on differences in 
interests on the part of students. Some 
projects need special skills. Writing a 
radio script might be a group project 
in which some students would do the 
writing because of superior ability, 
others would do the sound effects, others 
would check the factual information 
needed, others would take care of the 
electrical equipment for recording. 
Groups may be arranged in different 
ability levels. In mathematics the class 
may be divided according to different 
levels of skill or achievement. Students 
may be separated according to reading 
ability in a social studies class and given 
different textbooks accordingly. Under 
the fourth category would come groups 
where some common factor such as vo- 
cational choice would reveal important 
differences. Each sub-group may be 
challenged to relate current learning to 


By JEAN D. GRAMBS 





@ This is the second of two articles pre- 
pared by Dr. Grambs on the techniques 
of group work best adapted to secure the 
special values attainable through group 
dynamics. The former article, appearing 
in our April issue, dealt with the short, 
informal type of group projects: this one 
discusses the methods of directing the 
more extended and more definitely organ- 
ized group undertakings. 

Dr. Jean Grambs is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University. Much use is made of the 
techniques which she describes in the 
high school classes taught by student 
teachers under her supervision. 





their future goals. All-boy and all-girl 
groups, where different points of view 
might be expected, are very interesting 
to young adolescents. 


Sociometric tests provide a fifth way 
of dividing a class (6).* It gives the 
teacher important clues about who al- 
ready belong to a natural group, who is 
outside the central groups, and who is 
rejected by the class in general. The 
teacher can then arrange groupings for 
guidance purposes to help those outside 
the group to learn group skills, to re- 
duce clique exclusiveness, and provide 
leadership opportunities for natural 
class leaders. 


Arbitrary groupings make it possible 
for the teacher to rearrange the usual 
working groups in the classroom. Thus, 
if the same students seem always to be 
together, are not developing a wider 
range of acquaintance, some mechanical 
device for grouping may help to lead 
them out of their own tight circle. 





* Numbers refer to items in bibliography. 
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Arranging groups alphabetically or by 
rows may help to widen the student’s 
range of friends without seeming to be 
directed at any one person or group. 

This analysis of the many ways to 
“slice” a class demonstrates one of the 
most important functions of group ac- 
tivity. Used imaginatively, for different 
kinds of projects, these groupings make 
it possible for a student to achieve 
recognition for some particular skill or 
attribute or idea, allow individual dif- 
ferences to be met, and finally, make it 
possible for all members of the class to 
learn to work together with every other 
member of the class on some common 
basis. 

The kind of project that the group 
will work on will, to a large extent, 
determine the composition of the group. 
Not all subject matter can be dealt with 
through the group process. Not all stu- 
dents are capable of their best work in 
a group, just as some individuals are 
unable to work alone. In any subject, 
however, several different kinds of long- 
run groups should be utilized each se- 
mester or year. Keeping a record of 
who works in what group will aid the 
teacher in shifting group personnel so 
that the benefits of an extended circle 
of work companions can be realized. 


HAZARDS TO AVOID 


It must be remembered that for every 
report of success, there will be many 
trials and mistakes and failures. Some 
of the typical mistakes that are made 
are: 


1. Rushing into group or committee work 
without careful preparation on the part 
of students or teacher. 

2. Failure to provide needed materials. If 
groups are to do research, the materials 
of research must be available. 

3. Inability of the teacher to guide the 
groups due to individualization of pre- 
vious training. To develop group spirit it 
is necessary to treat the group as a 
whole, but often we see only individuals, 
rather than group relations. 
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4. Projects too complicated, or too simple. 
If timing is wrong on the group project, 
the group is liable to disintegrate rather 
quickly. 

5. Putting the wrong people together. Often 
a teacher needs to experiment with vari- 
ous ways of grouping the class before he 
will find out which grouping will click in 
his class. 

6. Overdoing group work — allowing insuffi- 
cient opportunity for individual achieve- 
ment. 

7. Confusion and lack of definiteness as to 
group product. A specific and clear and 
preferably concrete outcome should result 
from group effort. 

8. Over-emphasis on inter-group competi- 
tion. This will transfer focus from real 
learning to attempts to out-do others at 
any cost, and thus the value of coopera- 
tive effort will be lost. 


EVALUATING GROUP TECHNIQUES 


Since this approach to learning is 
relatively new, it is important for the 
teacher to know if it is working satis- 
factorily. One of the more obvious ways 
of evaluating the success of group meth- 
ods is by a subject matter test. Do the 
students know as much as one expects 
them to know from use of other class- 
room methods? If the subject matter 
seems to be acquired to the same extent, 
then one is assured of one measure of 
success of the group approach. There 
are other ways of evaluation. Studies 
of groups indicate that one important 
measure of success may be the extent to 
which the group itself can appraise its 
progress. If a group of youngsters stop 
and look at themselves as a group and 
report objectively about their progress, 
then one important new outcome has 
been achieved —a new growth toward 
adult behavior has occurred. From an 
objective view then comes the prescrip- 
tion for what might be done to make 
the group, and the individual in it, fune- 
tion at a more adequate and mature 
level next time. 

By observing student behavior the 
teacher can often tell whether the group 
work is affecting them. If those students 
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who previously had no friends now ap- 
pear to have someone to talk with when 
class is over, then the groups have had 
an important socializing effect. The use 
of sociometric questionnaires as a basis 
for short or long-run groupings is ex- 
tremely useful in indicating to what ex- 
tent group experiences have or have not 
actually affected the social relationships 
of youngsters in a positive direction. 


Preliminary to all evaluation, how- 
ever, is some basic understanding be- 
tween teacher and student about what 
constitutes good work. When using 
group techniques, the teacher might well 
pause, after the first classroom experi- 
ence with this method, and discuss with 
the class whether they enjoyed the ex- 
perience, what things made it good, 
what things made it less than good. The 
basic question of: what makes a good 
group? then becomes important to 
everyone. Periodic re-evaluations help 
the class to grow in skill and insight. 
How are we doing now? and, What can 
we do to improve? are important follow- 
up questions that the class could help 
the teacher answer. 


PLANNING WITH THE CLASS AS TO WHAT 
CONSTITUTES A GOOD GROUP 


How does one grade a group prod- 
uct? Here again some _pupil-teacher 
agreement is very useful, in fact it is 
mandatory. Since not everyone cantrib- 
utes alike to any group project, there 
must be room for both individual and 
group recognition. This can be accom- 
plished by having a group grade on one 
end product — say a report or an oral 
presentation, while also having an indi- 
vidual grade on some common assign- 
ment, such as a quiz of subject matter 
that the group is covering, a written re- 
port of individual reading or interview- 
ing, and so forth. Students will be very 
intent on knowing how the grades will 
be weighted; it is important to give the 
group product sufficient weight in the 


total grading to encourage the best 
effort of everyone. But in order to ac- 
count for individual differences and 
other imponderables, some provision is 
needed for an individual assessment of 
growth. (2, 7, 10) 

One interesting method of evaluating 
the “attractiveness” of a given group is 
to ask the members of the class, indi- 
vidually, to report how much weight 
they feel should be given to their group 
as against their individual projects. 
Where the groups are successful in do- 
ing a good job, the students will tend to 
assign more weight in the final grading; 
where the groups are not functioning so 
well, the students will wish their own 
individual work to get the greatest share 
in the total grading. 


In evaluating the success of the group 
approach, the teacher might well utilize 
some of the following specific aids. 


1. Meeting evaluation form. At the 
end of a class period, after the groups 
have been meeting for some time, the 
teacher might use a very simple form in 
order to get a quick check on the level 
of satisfaction with their meeting: 


HOW GOOD WAS OUR MEETING? 


Name....(or group no. or group topic) ~.-- 

Check in the square below at the point 
which best indicates your feeling about your 
group meeting: 


0 Swell ( Not Very Good 
O Good C) Terrible 
0 All Right 


What was the best thing about the meeting? 
What was the main weakness of the meeting? 
Comments and suggestions. 


These may need to be anonymous, 
using only group number or project in 
order to protect individual respondents. 
After the teacher has looked them over, 
it might be useful to give the reports to 
each group to review. A summary of 
the feelings of all the members of the 
group could be reported to the indi- 
vidual groups for their own use, or to 
the whole class, in order to increase 
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group morale and arouse some moderate 
inter-group competition to be “the best 
group.” 


2. Group participation records. These 
may be filled out either by the teacher 
as he observes the groups, or may be 
done by a member of the group with 
that special assignment. This will help 
the teacher as well as the group see to 
what extent certain individuals are do- 
ing either too much or too little in the 
group’s life. Various kinds of observa- 
tional forms may be devised by the class 
itself for special purposes. 


A. Quantity participation record: A tally 
mark is recorded after each person’s 
name every time he makes a contribu- 
tion. This gives a sum of contributions. 

B. Quality participation record: As each 
person makes his contribution, an evalu- 
ative mark is put after his name. These 
marks are: 

+ plus — a contribution that aids 
the group thinking. 

— minus — a contribution that de- 
layed or interfered with 
group progress in think- 
ing. 

—a remark that neither 
aided nor hindered —a 
“blah” remark. 

— individual asks a ques- 
tion. 


0 zero 


In using this scoring method, it is often 
difficult for observers ot put down many 
minus marks as it is‘ apt to hurt the 
feelings of those so evaluated. However, 
if the discussion about the scoring is 
objective and everyone sees that a minus 
score might mean just lack of skill in 
group participation, then the negative 
factors may be recorded without damage 
to morale. 


C. Group interaction record: An arrow is 
used to join the names of individuals 
whenever they talk to anyone else. When 
an individual addresses a remark to the 
group as a whole, the arrow should point 
out towards the edge of the paper. The 
pattern recorded here is one of the most 
interesting, since it is possible to note 
whether the leader or chairman is dom- 
inating the discussion, or if two people 
are carrying on a personal argument to 
the exclusion of everyone else. 
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3. Use of group observers. It may be 
helpful to assign one student to each 
group as an observer for one class per- 
iod. These observers then can report to 
the whole class on how well the group 
was able to work together, the things 
that helped the group move towards its 
goal, the things that interfered, and 
some observation of the roles different 
people play in group endeavor. (3, 13) 
The role of the observer provides excel- 
lent training. As soon as an individual 
is outside the group, watching only for 
group interaction and evidences of prog: 
ress toward the goal, he learns a great 
deal about how to be a good group 
member. The task of observer is often 
useful with students who have particular 
difficulty in working with a group. 


4. Use of group recorders. The group 
recorder can report both to the group 
and to the teacher or class about the 
group’s progress. This recorder is more 
than just a secretary —and should be 
an assignment for boys as well as girls. 
The recorder helps the group to think 
towards its goal. The leader of the 
group, either elected or spontaneous, 
can help balance the discussion and in- 
clude those who are least verbal. But 
besides the leader one person is often 
needed to help keep group thinking 
focussed. The recorder asks such ques- 
tions as: “Now what is the issue we are 
discussing?” “Is this an accurate state- 
ment of what we decided to do?” “I am 
not sure that we covered the point 
raised by John a while back regard- 
ing ... ” Thus, he or she helps keep 
the group moving forward. From the 
record made in this fashion, the teacher 
as well as the group has a sense of 
where it is going, and how. A progress 
report can then be made from time to 
time to the whole class and then a gen- 
eral evaluation of progress will be in 
order. 

5. Individual participation—appraisal 
methods. Often the class as well as the 
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teacher may be dissatisfied with giving 
a whole group the same grade for the 
group report or group product, what- 
ever that may be. It is obvious that 
some students will do better work and 
more work than others. As a method of 
helping equalize the work that is done 
in the groups, as well as getting indi- 
vidual efforts appraised, teachers may 
ask the members of the group to evalu- 
ate each other. Each may also evaluate 
his own progress. 


The teacher will find it more useful 
to develop a rating form with the 
assistance of the total class. When the 
class aids in building such evaluative 
tools, they are learning some very im- 
portant lessons in social skills. In addi- 
tion, they are learning to discriminate 
among ideas, to establish sound values, 
and to view behavior — their own and 
others — objectively. It is easier for 
students in the class to fill in such a 
rating form intelligently if the items 
and the form itself have been phrased 
and designed by them. The words are 
their words — the ideas are phrased in 
terms understandable to the class mem- 
bers and it is clear to them just what 
it is they will do with the rating form. 
This class procedure also aids in dis- 
cipline since all members together have 
agreed on what is desirable. The knowl- 
edge of later peer appraisal serves as a 
powerful goad towards conformity with 
moderate classroom control needs. 


Discipline problems that may arise in 
connection with group work are best 
dealt with through class and group dis- 
cussion, thereby using group pressure to 
aid individuals in their obligation to 
meet social responsibilities. Where group 
problems are intrinsically interesting 
and students are successful in doing a 
good job, discipline disturbances will 
be rare, as experiences of a number of 


teachers have shown. 


REPORTING ON THE GROUP PROJECT 


While some long-term groups sug- 
gested here will not have anything to 
report to the rest of the class (for in- 
stance, problem-solving in a mathe- 
matics class), others need to share with 
their classmates the results of their re- 
search. Experience with group reports 
has been gratifying wherever the groups 
have been encouraged to try new ways 
of educating their classmates. The steps 
to be taken with the class prior to group 
reporting are: 


1. Set a deadline when groups will report. 
2. Agree on the function of the group re- 
port. If the report is to inform, then the 
group must emphasize facts, must seek 
ways of discriminating between impor- 
tant and unimportant facts, should find 
media for presenting factual material so 
all can see it at once, such as graphs, 
charts, slides. If the report is to stim- 
ulate discussion, then a panel, debate, 
dramatic introduction of some sort is 


called for. 


3. Discuss what it means to educate others. 
The class will need very often to analyze 
the difference between that which is 
educational, and that which is merely 
novel, entertaining, or startling. Turn 
the thinking of the class upon what their 
classmates need and want to know. 


4, Encourage originality. Suggest some 
things that groups can do to enliven their 
report and attract the interest of the 
class, 

5. Review the material on good oral report- 
ing. Since the success of many group re- 
ports will depend on the skill of the 
members in oral presentation, some class 
discussion of oral report skills is very 
useful. 

6. Arrange for responsibility for evaluation 
of information contained in the report. 
It should be clear just what the class 
audience will be asked to recall as a 
result of the presentation. 


7. Designate clearly the teacher’s role dur- 
ing the group report. Sometimes the 
teacher may request a few moments at 
the end of the report to add or sum- 
marize or point up some item the group 
may have overlooked. Or the teacher may 
want to do a brief evaluation of the re- 
port. Once in a while a discussion gets 
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so lively or a report is so amusing the 
class gets somewhat out of hand; then 
the teacher should step in. Also, if a 
group member ties up completely with 
stage fright the teacher may want to 
come to his rescue rather than leaving 
it up to a chairman. But the teacher’s 
role primarily is in a back seat; the re- 
port belongs to the group. 


Remember that it is not always neces- 
sary for a group to report to the class. 
Sometimes a great deal of time is wasted 
in listening to other students report. 
The use of the group report should be a 
significant activity. Each report must be 
carefully worked out. Sometimes using 
bulletin board displays or circulating a 
written report can be used as a sub- 
stitute for the oral report. Too frequent 
group reports can be just as monotonous 
and inefficient as too few. 


CONCLUSION 


Group procedures, as outlined here, 
are similar in many ways to the com- 
mittee work that is often used in high 
school classes. The basic difference is 
that, in addition to learning outcomes, 
the teacher uses the group deliberately 
to increase the development of human 
relations skills on the part of young peo- 
ple. The group process is a focus of 
attention as well as the group product. 


Group procedures, both short and 
long-run, have much to offer the high 
school teacher in terms of increasing 
the range of student participation, in- 
creased interest, and overall classroom 
morale. Used with discrimination group 
teaching can overcome some of the lacks 
of today’s mass schooling. 
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Communications Can 


Open the Door 


A‘ Compton College, in September of 
1950, we decided upon an experi- 
mental course in English, a course which 
was duly christened “Communications 
32.” We felt that we must reach the 
students who were not able to succeed 
in regular Freshman English. It is true 
that we offered sub-Freshman make-up 
classes, but they were simply drill 
courses in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. We hoped that this new class 
might help to solve difficulties which 
could not be reached in the ordinary 
make-up course. 

When the director of our college, Dr. 
W. Craig Thomas, asked me to write 
this article, my first question was, “Is 
there a possible chance that any of the 
members of the communications class 
might read the magazine? You see, they 
never knew they were problems.” To 
be truthful, after about ten class peri- 
ods, I forgot that “Communications 32” 
was intended for problem cases in 
English. 

Perhaps you would like to meet these 
cases”: all were college Freshmen, 3 
girls and 14 men (7 attending on the 
G.I. bill; 3 married) — 1Q’s ranging 
from about 90 to 125 — 3 negroes, 1 
Mexican, 1 Jewish boy, 1 pugnaciously 
Dutch, the rest too much of a mixture 
of nationalities to be able to identify 
themselves. Three had to drop out of 
school — the girl (the 125 IQ) to take 
care of an invalid mother, the two fel- 
lows to go into the service — so that 
we finished the term with 14. 

You cannot, of course, get their per- 
sonalities from the above statistics; 
therefore, I’ll quote from their own writ- 
ings so that I may bring these young 
people more vividly before you. About 
halfway through the semester each stu- 
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@ This report of an experimental class 
established for habitual failures in English 
composition is both interesting and pro- 
vocative. While it was conducted for jun- 
ior college Freshmen, its implications for 
high school years, where the failure habit 
was acquired, are obvious. It raises a 
challenging question regarding traditional 
practices in teaching composition. 

Mrs. Ruth Lewis is head of the English 
Department in Compton College. She was 
formerly a teacher in the University High 
School at the University of Minnesota. 
She was there when the General College 
was established and her interest in its 
program for non-academic students has 
been reflected in her teaching methods for 
similar groups in the junior college. 





dent filled out a rating sheet (no one 
else saw it) on which he gave himself 
a score on 25 items such as initiative, 
dependability, punctuality, obedience, 
honesty, industry, cooperation, accuracy, 
speed, judgment, loyalty, tact, groom- 
ing, posture, speech, manners, health, 
energy, memory, executive ability, and 
attitude. We used the rating sheets as a 
springboard to begin discussions on self- 
improvement. Then I asked them to 
write two short paragraphs: “the trait 
on which I rated lowest,” and “the trait 
on which I gave myself the best score.” 
Some of their answers were as follows: 


“One never really knows his faults unless 
he is handicapped by them. This Self- 
Analysis Chart puts it right in front of your 
eyes in black and white. As I look through 
the list I think that No. 12, ‘I speak well; 
the words I speak and my enunciation cre- 
ate a favorable impression,’ is my weakest 
point. As far back as grade school I had 
trouble speaking well. I remember my first 
English teacher. Oh, how I was afraid of 
her. Her name was Mrs. 
and she was a mean one. She used to slap 
your hands with a ruler if she caught you 
talking in class or if she caught you chew- 
ing gum she made you wear it on the tip 
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of your nose. I wasn’t an ignorant child but 
I was a shy one. When I had to get up in 
front of the class to recite I would shake 
and have trouble pronouncing my words. 
She always thought I didn’t know my les- 
sons so she would scold me in front of the 
class and tell them how stupid I was. It 
was then I encountered my first hate. First 
a hate for the teacher and later it grew 
into a hate for English. I didn’t have any 
trouble in any of my other classes. I liked 
working out arithmetic problems and learn- 
ing about geography. But since then I never 
took a keen interest in English. I just skim 
through the required courses. Now that I’ve 
been out in the business world I know how 
much value your English is to you. Even if 
you are an engineer you have to know good 
English usage to sell your ideas to another. 
After one clearly sees his faults he tries to 
correct them. This communication class is 
my first step. I was thankful it was a small 
informal class. I am slowly gaining con- 
fidence in my ability to get up in front of 
any class and give them an intelligent 
recital.” 


“I can honestly say I am adaptable. Since 
I left high school in 1942, including time 
in the service, I have worked at about ten 
different jobs and lived in some twenty dif- 
ferent ‘homes.’ The jobs included every- 
thing from sausage-maker to aviation radio- 
man; the homes were everything from those 
of my relatives to boarding houses. I have 
lived with relations, school teachers, flight 
instructors, and in barracks, shacks, or a 
tent full of buddies, to name a few. 

“IT have always been able to adapt myself 
with both the environment and the people 
and the jobs involved.” 


“Fluency in speaking has always come 
hard for me. Either in just plain conversa- 
tion or speaking before a crowd. There is 
no one reason for this, but several. To 
single out any one of these would be false- 
hood. Because these factors are all con- 
tributing to my being inarticulate. First not 
being able to write well. Second comes fear. 
Afraid to speak out for fear of being ridic- 
uled. Thirdly is my nationality. Here you 
may pause and say, ‘What's that got to do 
with it?’ Well, to explain full would be long 
and monotonous. But in short being brought 
up until the age of 5 to speak something 
else other than English. Believe it or not 
those five years later reflect in your speech. 
As it is, it’s hard to learn English, but 
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having to overcome an accent, well! That 
makes it all the harder.” 


“Have I executive ability? 

“The reason I rated myself low on this 
particular question is because I am afraid 
of what people will say and think if I make 
a mistake. 

“I have been the captain on different 
teams in my sport classes, and I have been 
asked by Miss ————— to take charge of 
the class when she could not be there, but 
I still have that uneasy feeling of what 
people will say or are saying, although I 
know most of it is my imagination. 

“The method that I am using to correct 
this complex is a night class at Compton 
Junior College in Charm and Personal Ap- 
pearance. This class consists of how to 
dress, what colors to wear, make-up, poise, 
etc. Also communications in which I learn 
to communicate with others.” 


“‘T am adaptable; I turn from one task 
to another; I am not confused by changes, 
places, and things.’ 

“This situation hit me the best. At a 
young age of 24 years, I have had a great 
amount of experience with people, places, 
and things. 

“From the time that I can remember, I 
traveled from place to place when school 
was out. This meant that I had to adjust 
myself to those things, places, and people. 

“When in high school I traveled through 
and within many states in school activities 
and was a leader in sports. 

“At early 18 years I entered the service. 
Here I associated with many complicated 
situations. After about two years of service 
experience I returned to the States from 
overseas. I promptly entered barber school. 
Here I mixed again. This time nine to ten 
months in the red-light district where every- 
thing is happening. After finished barber 
school I came out and established myself m 
a new neighborhood, preparing and adjust- 
ing again. 

“IT married early and accomplished a home 
and a family. Alone with a position in a 
new community and continued to go to 
school in Compton. It is a wonderful thing 
knowing that you can associate and adjust 
yourself and get along in the world, with- 
out being confused.” 


You can see why the individuals were 


so interesting that I lost sight of the 
“problem” aspect. 


COMMUNICATIONS CAN OPEN THE DOOR 


HE director’s instructions when he 

assigned me this class were that it 
was to start with the speech side of our 
language and that I was not to teach 
“grammar” until the class asked for it. 
About a third of our time was spent on 
reading, a third on writing, and a third 
on speech. There was no text except the 
dictionary. 


When they did silent reading, I al- 
lowed a “free reading” period during 
which they browsed through about 30 
books containing short selections (most 
of these were non-fiction, but a few 
books contained short stories and 
poetry). When a student found a piece 
which attracted him, he borrowed the 
book and finished the reading at home. 
During the next two class hours we took 
time to hear these people share their 
reading experiences. Participation in 
this speaking activity was entirely vol- 
untary — but during the entire semester 
only three students failed to take ad- 
vantage of this chance to talk. Each 
time the reason given was “it wasn’t 
interesting enough to take your time.” 
In the first “speech” period, we would 
sit in a circle, and those who preferred 
to talk informally would report. The 
next class meeting we sat in the ordin- 
ary class rows and allowed those to 
speak who wanted the experience of 
standing and facing an audience. This 
type of project took place 5 times dur- 
ing the semester. 


I read to them a few times; the selec- 
tions they enjoyed most were R.M.S. 
Titanic, by Hanson Baldwin, and Fare- 
well, My Lovely, by E. B. White and 
Lee Strout. I believe that these were 
popular because they touched off experi- 
ence meetings from the navy men in the 
case of the Baldwin article and from all 
who had ever owned a jalopy following 
the reading of Farewell, My Lovely 
(Model T Ford). 


The writing actvities always grew out 
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of class speech projects. At one time ex- 
citement ran high on the campus be- 
cause the ground for the new junior 
college had been purchased, and discus- 
sion as to the layout was the universal 
topic. On a certain day we began to 
argue informally before the bell rang, 
and in a short time had decided that 
we should look over our present plant 
with a more objective viewpoint than 
before. We divided into 5 groups, de- 
parted in different directions, and met 
at the student union during the last 15 
minutes of the period to have coffee and 
make a preliminary report. At the next 
class meeting we made individual lists 
of “features that should be retained” 
and “mistakes that should be avoided” 
on the projected campus, and then dis- 
cussed those lists. Again we divided — 
into 4 groups — and each group worked 
out a descriptive statement and an arch- 
itect’s plan of the future Compton Col- 
lege. Each group was given half a period 
to present its ideas. Then each member 
was asked to write a letter to the direc- 
tor asking that the building committee 
look over the best of our plans and give 
some consideration to our suggestions. 
When we read the letters in class, and 
I mentioned sending the best-written to 
the authorities, there was an electric 
spark — “You mean we're actually go- 
ing to send this letter! Will someone 
pay attention to it?” 


I replied that I thought someone 
would. 

We struck our first insurmountable 
difficulty in deciding who was to deliver 
the letter. Unselfish as they had all been 
on other occasions, they each wanted to 
be the courier this time! Although the 
men admitted that one of the 3 attrac- 
tive girls should be sent in order to 
“give Dr. Thomas a break,” they never- 
theless insisted that it was merely simple 
justice to send a male representative, 
since men were so decidedly in the 
majority. Fortunately a solution pre- 
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sented itself — quite a few members 
were excused from the next class meet- 
ing, and I sent all the remaining 9 to 
deliver the letter. Not one hung back; 
they were all eager to go. What the 
director felt when those 9 filled up his 
office I don’t know, but he managed to 
make them feel important and valued. 


The letters which they later received 
from both Dr. Thomas and from Mr. 
Slykhous, the chairman of the building 
committee, were read and gloated over 
considerably. The man whose letter had 
been used to convey our feelings asked 
me privately if he could have possession 
of the two answers —to show his girl 
friend. He said, “Don’t think I’m child- 
ish, but this is the first time anybody 
ever liked anything I wrote.” 


HE choice of the collegiate dictionary 

for our textbook came about natur- 
ally when we discovered that everyone 
felt he needed to improve his vocabu- 
lary. They used the Webster’s student 
helps and quizzes, and worked several 
weeks doing the suggested exercises and 
learning how to use a dictionary. 


How often did they beg me to teach 
“grammar”? Frankly, not often! I kept 
the soft pedal on my own criticism of 
their errors in speech, but they grew 
very sharp at detecting and mentioning 
mistakes to each other. There was, how- 
ever, good-natured acceptance of the 
correction, perhaps because they were 
tactful about complimenting content 
first. Once they asked for an intensive 
study of there, with the following singu- 
lar or plural verb. We studied agree- 
ment in those cases quite thoroughly. 
Another time they requested a painless 
method of deciding upon who or whom. 
Resisting the normal impulse of an Eng- 
lish instructor to launch forth on the 
study of nominative and objective cases, 
I gave them the he or him test, prac- 
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ticed it with them on some of the simp- 
ler sentences, and let the matter go at 


that. 


At the end of the term they had all 
improved greatly in self-esteem and con- 
fidence; they made few of the glaring 
errors in speech that had been rampant 
in September; they still needed much 
help in written composition. I asked 
them if they minded taking a part of 
the regular Freshman English 3la exam 
—the part on mechanics. I assured 
them that it was an objective test; that 
guessing was ethical; and that the out- 
come would positively NOT affect their 
grades in the course. The results were 
as surprising to them as to me. The most 
dramatic was in the case of a man who 
had failed the placement exam before 
entrance, but made an A on this test. 
There were several B’s, 7 C’s, 1 D, and 
1 F. The two who rated D and F are 
still poor in English, of course. The 
right thing did not yet sound right to 
them, as it did to the others. But they 
are not resentful and are again regis- 
tered in the course, for they feel that 
they are AT LAST on the right track 
and that they will eventually reach their 
goal. Three of the best students peti- 
tioned for regular Freshman English 
3la credit and were given it, upon my 
recommendation. 


One interesting speech project was 
used at the beginning of the course. 
They told us how they had chosen their 
vocations. We asked questions freely 
and learned how to run a dairy, how 
the telephone company works, how to 
get into Buster Crabbe’s acquacade 
show, how to break into professional 
football, how to run a barber shop, how 
to prepare to be a policewoman, and 
how to do everything in the lumbering 
business as it is carried on around 


Grants Pass, Oregon. 
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UST before the semester ended, one 
girl told me she was finally over her 
inferiority complex, no longer had any 
frustrations but one — and that was the 
failure on the part of all of us to break 
down one fellow’s opinion of women — 
so far as he was concerned, they were 
a menace, and men could do much bet- 
ter without them. 


Another glimpse into personalities — 
one of the fellows came into class nearly 
2 weeks late. He was thin, white, and 
rather shaky — obviously a G.I| fresh 
out of a long stretch in the hospital. 
We were just finishing our introduc- 
tions to each other, and were sitting in 
a circle asking questions. Someone asked 
him if he wanted to tell us a bit about 
his background, and he agreed. It was 
by far the most dramatic story so far, 
and we all listened, fascinated. The high 
spot was the story of how he had gone 
into the service with 7 friends; by some 
miracle they had stayed together all dur- 
ing the war; one day they had been 
sent out on a demolition project, and 
orders were mixed up so that the men 
were fired upon. At this point the nar- 
rator dropped his head and we all saw 
with horror that tears were falling. 
However, he regained control quickly 
and said that he was the sole survivor 
from the group of nearly 30. He had 
spent a great deal of time in various 
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hospitals; the last 21 months, over at 
Long Beach Naval Hospital, was just 
over, and he hoped to be able to last 
to finish school. He was absent about 
10 days one time during the semester, 
and the class suggested sending notes to 
him. They did this on their own time, 
and I never saw any of the letters, but 
he seemed pleased and thanked everyone 
heartily when he returned. 

You know as well as I do how dan- 
gerous it would be to draw conclusions 
from the one class experience that I 
have described here. But I am con- 
vinced of several things: students, if 
determined, can learn from speech drill 
—and be aware of grammatical errors 
by SOUND;; the teacher MUST put first 
the establishment of friendly relations 
among all in the group so that they can 
help each other; a small class is the 
keynote to the successful repair of years 
of English failure. If there is any one 
factor that made this class accomplish 
the work it was designed to carry out 
it is the spirit of mutual benefit and en- 
couragement that permeated every ses- 
sion. I looked for any sign of class con- 
sciousness or racial prejudice, and it 
was entirely absent. Never once, for in- 
stance, did the three negroes huddle to- 
gether when I suggested group wrok. 
There were no cliques in the group! 
Even the teacher was treated like a nor- 
mal human being! 





Save Those Pearls 


The greatest obstacle that the high-school teacher of today must overcome is 
his subject-mindedness and all the evils attending it. The subject-minded teacher, 
rich in the information of his specialization, usually feels at his best with brighter 
pupils and has a sense of being wasted on the duller ones. He feels that he is 
doing most when he can put his knowledge to greatest use. 

In his re-education, the high-school teacher must get away, not only from his 
subject-mindedness, but from his academic-mindedness. He must overcome his 
when-I-went-to-school complex and fight against the impulse to boast about the 
number of majors carried, the hours spent in study, and the petty honors won. 
When the high-school teacher faces the fact that the average pupil of today is not 
the average pupil of twenty years ago, he must realize, too, that the compulsory 
education laws have brought into his classroom many boys and girls of limited 


background. — Regina Heavey, in The School Review. 








An Evaluation of Guidance 
In the Junior High School 


7 junior high school has long 
recognized its responsibility for guid- 
ance in the personal and emotional de- 
velopment of the oncoming generation, 
as well as its function to communicate 
a body of knowledge and skills. Guid- 
ance means realizing that each pupil is 
an individual, not just one of thirty-five 
pupils in an English class. One may go 
so far as to say that a good counseling 
and guidance program is essential if a 
modern junior high school is to take 
the first step in meeting the individual 
and group needs of the pupils enrolled. 
What is good guidance and how may 
we undertake to appraise the general 
pupil guidance program as it affects 
every pupil in our junior high school? 
This question was faced in the fall of 
1949 by a group of principals, teachers, 
and guidance workers in the San Diego 
City Schools, with the approval of Su- 
perintendent Will C. Crawford and with 
the cooperation of Dr. Richmond Bar- 
bour, Director of Guidance. The study 
included services, curricular practices 
and relationships, guidance in personal 
adjustment and vocational guidance. 
This report of the guidance study is 
concerned with the guidance program 
in the junior high schools. 


It was first agreed that a definition of 
guidance was needed, together with a 
statement of what goals we are working 
for in guidance. The statement of guid- 
ance in our “Counselors’ Handbook” 
was modified to include- suggestions for 
revision and improvement and was 
adopted in the following form: 
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By EARL P. ANDREEN 





@ The junior high school years cover a 
period when there is especial need for 
effective guidance. At the beginning of 
adolescence, problems of social adjust- 
ment, educational choices, and personal 
competence require that adequate coun- 
seling services be available. This report 
from a junior high school that attempted 
a searching evaluation of its guidance 
facilities offers helpful suggestions to all 
secoidary schools. 

Dr. Earl Andreen is principal of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School in 
San Diego. He was co-edtior of the Hand- 
book for Junior High Schools, which is 
reviewed in this issue of the Journal. His 
Ph.D. degree was earned at Yale Univer- 
sity, and he has frequently taught on the 
summer session faculties of colleges and 
universities in Oregon, Colorado, and 
California. 





WHAT IS “GUIDANCE” IN EDUCATION? 


Guidance in education is thought of 
as having to do with promoting pupils’ 
personal, social, educational, and voca- 
tional adjustment. Guidance operates by 
assisting students to make wise choices 
in each of these phases of his life. But 
the primary concern of guidance lies in 
the emotional outcomes of those choices. 
Guidance is concerned with the feelings 
of the individual, with the feelings that 
grow out of experiences brought about 
by his own choices. So the central em- 
phasis in guidance is on the emotional 
adjustment and emotional stability of 
students. 

There are four characteristics of guid- 
ance which need to be stressed. Each 
one has to do with achieving its aims: 


1. The first is that guidance is unitary. It is 
concerned with the whole of the indi- 
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vidual and with the whole of his growth 
as he acts and reacts in his complicated 
environment. It is one process integrated 
within the individual. If guidance is 
recognized as unitary and is well done, 
the process or integration comes natur- 
ally within the individual and balanced 
growth results. The subdivisions within 
guidance and within education are sub- 
divisions of convenience only. If they act 
to produce disunity, to hamper personal 
integration, they are harmful and bad. 

A basic principle is unity. 

2. A second guiding principle is that the 
method of guidance is one of sharing. 
Guidance can not be giving orders. The 
choices have to be made by the indi- 
vidual pupils, have to be accepted as 
their own. They can not be prescribed 
by an adult. Wise guidance provides in- 
formation concerning alternative choices 
and individual capacities. Wise guidance 
helps to clarify issues and improve un- 
derstandings. But the minute guidance 
becomes the imposition of choices and 
the external direction of behavior, it 
ceases to be guidance. 


8. Guidance is an integral process in all 
education. Classroom teachers are the 
primary resource in guidance. Specialists 
have their place, but guidance is never 
the exclusive domain of the specialist. 
It is the cooperative job of teachers, 
counselors, administrators, psychologists, 
visiting teachers, and everyone concerned 
with pupils. 

4. The fourth and last principle is that 
guidance is basically individual. Group 
procedures may be followed because of 
their greater effectiveness in some as- 
pects of guidance and for the sake of 
economy, but the choices with which 
guidance is concerned are individual 
choices. Guidance depends upon the ca- 
pacities and characteristics of the indi- 
vidual and is directed toward the opti- 
mum adjustment of the individual. It is 
gravely concerned over the welfare of 
each individual. 


WITH the acceptance of this defini- 
tion of guidance as the working 
guide for the committee the procedure 
for gathering data was agreed upon. 
Mrs. Ann McKinney, Coordinator of 
Vocational Guidance, was asked to pre- 
pare a questionnaire which would pro- 
vide the basis for guidance problems to 


- 


be supplied by administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers. In the discussion 
of the questionnaire, the committee 
asked itself “What Do We Want To 
Know?” about teachers, about the coun- 
selors, and about school organization in 
relation to the guidance of normal 
pupils. These questions were organized 
under three topics and were later used 
as a basis for the development of a 
study questionnaire. 

1. Teacher: Concerning teachers, a 
number of overlapping questions were 
asked. They are listed here just as a 
matter of record. They indicate the 
kinds of things the committee felt to be 
important. 

A. Where are units of specific in- 
struction having to do with per- 
sonal, educational, vocational 
orientation? Where do they come 
most naturally? Where are they 
most productive? How large a 
proportion of students experi- 
ence these units? 

B. What aspects of classroom teach- 
ers’ program contribute the most 
to pupil orientation and adjust- 
ment? What contribute the least? 

C. Which classroom teachers are 
most effective in guidance? Why? 

D. Can anecdotal notes be obtained 
showing the subtle relationships 
in teacher-pupil guidance? 

E. What do teachers need or want to 
improve their guidance success? 

F. What are the teachers’ problems 
in regard to this? 

2. Counselor: Questions of this type 

were asked: 

A. How much time to do the job? 

Pupils per hour? How much time 

is assigned to this and how much 

time used? 
. What does counselor do? 
. What needed to do a better job? 

Time? Clerical help? Facilities? 
D. Should counseling be a full-time 

job? Part time? Amount of teach- 


Ow 
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ing accompanying counseling? 

E. How about counseling done in 

time other than that assigned to 
counseling ? 

3. Organization: Committee discussed 
pros and cons of departmental organi- 
zation, integrated curricula, general edu- 
cation. A few of the questions asked 
were: 

A. What aspects of your organiza- 

tion contribute to pupil adjust- 

ment effectively? What aspects 
hinder? 
. What can be done? 


Many homerooms have been ad- 
ministrative, but not counseling 
units. Can they be effective guid- 
ance devices? 


on: 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
RATING SCALE 


The need for a comparative analysis 
of guidance services was answered in 
the North Central Association Rating 
Seale for High School Guidance and 
Counseling which was recommended by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation because it was considered exten- 
tive and comparatively objective in or- 
ganization of material. Each of the eight 
junior high schools rated itself on a 
five-point rating scale. This rating was 
done by a faculty committee representa- 
tive of teachers, counselors and admin- 
istrators. Mrs. Ann McKinney interpre- 
ted the data from each school in order 
to achieve greater uniformity. The fol- 
lowing represents the spread of the 
eleven categories applicable to the jun- 
ior high schools in order of their 
appraisal: 


1. Guidance leadership 
. Use of personnel records......-- 90% 


2 

3. Articulation and orientation.___.- 80% 

4. Organized plan of guidance-_-__--- 78% 

5. Appraisal of problems and needs 
SN aaa 70% 

6. Guidance record keeping--..~..- 70% 

7. In-service training ...........--- 68% 
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8. Student adjustment and counsel- 
ing on basis of interests, abilities, 


ONG EEE ..cu pines 68% 
9. Planned program and ratio of 

UY neteumetentanineeinmmeahisinn 65% 
10. Responsibility of classroom teach- 

ers for guidance___._...-...--.. 65% 
11. Staff appraisal of aims and prac- 

DOU ccisitmtisthinecttbebibaliinaneniinnil 60% 


A further tabulation of the rating 
seems to support the following general 
statements: 

Strengths: Junior high schools are 
rated very high in the following areas: 


1. Leadership in guidance. 

2. Encouragement of the use of personnel 
records. 

3. Articulation between schools and orien- 
tation of new students. 

4. Maintenance of a well-organized plan of 
guidance. 


Weaknesses: Need for further study 


is indicated in the following areas: 


1. Provision for a counselor-pupil ratio of 
not more than 100 pupils for each coun- 
seling hour. 

2. Appraisal of individual pupil problems 
and adjustment to meet personal needs. 

3. Maintenance of guidance records. 

4. In-service training. 


CONCLUSION 


The junior high schools have the 
ground work, plus basic elements, of a 
guidance program but lack of time and 
lack of trained personnel stand in the 
way of a more effective program. 

All junior high schools assist pupils 
in determining their interests, but more 
can be done in appraising vocational 
abilities and personal needs. 


SAN DIEGO QUESTIONNAIRES 


Two guidance study questionnaires, 
used as appraisal instruments, were pre- 
pared locally. Each junior high school 
rated itself by means of a committee 
representative of teachers, counselors, 
and administrators. 


It was found that units in educational, 
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vocational, and personal counseling are 
offered in homeroom programs as well 
as in the following subjects: English, 
homemaking, industrial arts, physical 
education, science, social hygiene, social 
studies, and speech arts. 


In the curriculum field it was shown 
that units offered may achieve greater 
effectiveness through (1) increased co- 
ordination of units provided in various 
subject fields and sequential arrange- 
ment by grade levels, (2) preparation 
of more meaningful and comprehensive 
materials for units by city-wide curricu- 
lum committees as well as by the Visual 
Education Department and the Guidance 
Bureau, (3) channeling personnel data 
derived from classroom units into the 
organized guidance services of the 
school, (4) more cooperative curricu- 
lum planning by the counselor and the 
classroom teacher. A tabulation of the 
returns from these questionnaires sup- 
ports the following statements. 

The strengths of the present counsel- 
ing programs of junior high schools are 
in the following areas: 


1. Administrative leadership in guidance. 

2. Maintenance of a planned program of 
guidance. 

3. Good rapport between counselors and 
teachers, and between counselors and 
pupils, 

4. Recognition of individual differences 
among pupils. 


The need for improvement in the 
present counseling programs of the 
junior high schools are in the follow- 
ing areas: 


1. Lack of provision for a maximum coun- 
seling load of 100 counselees per coun- 
seling hour. 

2. Lack of ability to recognize easily pupils’ 
emotional problems and to understand 
fully adolescent problems. 

3. Lack of sufficient psychological services 
for individual testing, follow-up, and in- 
terpretation. 

4. Lack of sufficient counseling time to 
offer as much help as students want. 

5. Lack of trained clerical help to facili- 


tate full use of available data and coun- 
seling information. 

6. Lack of flexibility in curriculum to allow 
for programming of non-academic pupils 
according to individual needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Increased attention to the coun- 
seling of normal and gifted children is 
needed. 

2. More adequate interpretation to 
parents of pertinent information regard- 
ing their children and of the school’s 
counseling program is needed. 

Need is felt for increased effective- 
ness of units in educational, vocational, 
and personal guidance now being of- 
fered in the counseling and instructional 
programs. The following measures are 
recommended: 

1. Adequate coordination of units provided 
in various subject fields and sequential 
arrangement by grade levels. 

2. Preparation of more meaningful and 
comprehensive material for units by city- 
wide curriculum committees, the In- 
structional Aids Department, and the 
Guidance Bureau. 

3. Channeling personnel data derived from 
classroom units into the organized guid- 
ance services of the school. 

4. More cooperative curriculum planning by 
counselors and classroom teachers. 


STUDY OF STUDENT OPINION 


A questionnaire type of survey was 
made in grades seven, eight, and nine 
in each junior high school to get ex- 
pression of opinions of junior high 
school students. These student “expres- 
sionnaires” were unsigned and a careful 
effort was made to get statements of 
actual opinions. The completed study 
with the supporting data in chart form, 
runs to great length and for this reason 
the findings of the “expressionnaires” 
are given in summary form in per- 
centages only. 

1. More junior high school students feel 

that their counselor (43.5%) is the per- 
son who could lend the most sympathetic 


ear in case a student can’t keep up with 
his school work; for the teacher (27%). 
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2. In case of problems relating to social 
adjustment, making friends, etc., more 
students (34%) would go to the coun- 
selor than to any other individual at 
school. 

3. Next to the teacher (73.2%) the coun- 
selor (12.3%) is the individual to whom 
students would go for help with school 
work. 

4. Most students (63.4%) believe that 
teachers feel real concern for welfare of 
students and show a desire to help, but 
many (15.8%) feel that teachers, al- 
though concerned, do not have time to 
help. 

5. Most major high school students (78.5%) 
feel that their classroom work will be of 
help to them in their future lives. 

6. More than half of the students (63.8%) 
feel that they are getting good help at 
school with their plans for the future. 


7. Most (75%) students feel that their 
school did a good or excellent job of 
introducing them to the school. 

8. A majority of junior high school stu- 
dents (71.1%) feel that the adults they 
contact at school have a good under- 
standing of teen-age problems “most of 
the time.” 

9. A majority of students (52.5%) feel 
that they are getting enough information 
about their abilities to help them choose 
an occupation. In the ninth grade alone, 
less than half (48.2%) of the pupils are 
getting enough of this information. 

More than half of the students (50.9%) 

feel that they are not getting enough in- 

formation about occupations to help 
them plan for the future. 


11. A majority of students (74.9%) feel 
that they are getting adequate help with 
their school problems (other than in- 
formation about occupations, and knowl- 
edge of their abilities). 

12. A majority of students (56.6%) feel 
that they are getting adequate help in 
solution of their personal problems. 


10. 


SUMMARY OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT OPINION 


Strengths: 

1. Most students state that they have 
received counseling service. 

2. Most students know how to use 
the guidance services available to them. 

3. Students feel that their counselor 
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is the person at school to see when a 
sympathetic and helpful person is need- 
ed because of scholastic problems. 


4. More students call on their coun- 
selor for help when problems arise 
which relate to social adjustment, mak- 
ing friends, etc. than any other indi- 
vidual at school. 

5. A majority of students believe that 
a satisfactory job is being done in in- 
troducing them to the school. 

6. Most students believe their teach- 
ers feel real concern for their welfare 
and show a desire to help. 


Weaknesses: 
1. Nearly half the students indicate a 
desire for more counseling help. 


2. Many pupils have never inter- 
viewed their counselor. 


3. Many students feel that teachers, 
although concerned about them, do not 
have time to help them. 


4. Approximately one-half of ninth 
grade students feel that they are not 
getting enough information about occu- 
pations to help them plan for the future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Students feel the need of more 
guidance service in the fields of occu- 
pations and personal problems. 


2. Students have confidence in their 
counselors and would look to them 
oftener if they did not recognize the 
limitations of their time. 

3. The students express a need for 
having someone other than regular 
classroom teachers to turn to with their 
problems. 


Members of the Junior High School 
Guidance Committee who participated 
in the evaluation of the study were: 
C. Russell Henzie, Donald W. Ketchen, 
Mrs. Ann McKinney, Delight Smith, Dr. 
Edith C. Smith, Ralph W. Smith, and 
Mrs. Bertha Tweed. 














Public Relations in 
California High Schools 


i tong increased interest in school pub- 
lic relations during the past decade 
is evidenced in many ways. Certainly 
California public schools have become 
awakened to this important school func- 
tion. It has become the central topic of 
local as well as state wide conferences. 
Groups which have shown interest in the 
problem include not only school admin- 
istrators or specialists in the field, but 
teachers and lay people as well. It has 
been the theme of recent yearbooks as 
well as many published articles by edu- 
cational groups. 


A recent objective evaluation was 
made of the present effectiveness of cer- 
tain phases of the public relations in 
California high schools by means of 
a “School Public Relations Appraisal 
Form.” This form listed approximately 
130 public relations activities. Each ac- 
tivity was assigned a maximum weighted 
score which had been determined by 
means of a jury of expert opinion. 


Thirty California high schools, sampled 
according to size and location were 
selected for the purpose of appraisal of 
their public relations program. By means 
of the Appraisal Form, each school was 
appraised by its own principal, several 
of its teachers, laymen of the commun- 
ity as well as the county superintendent 
of schools. 

Among the significant findings were 
noted several which should prove of 
value to those interested in improving 
their public school relations. 

Schools are receiving relatively higher 
appraisal for public relations activities 
which are initiated from within the 
school than for those which are the re- 
sult of the educational program of com- 
munity groups or activities which may 


By JACOB F. WIENS 





@ How effective are the various plans 
for improving public relations now being 
offered in the high schools of California? 
Here is a report of an evaluation study 
covering a representative group of high 
schools which were rated locally in ac- 
cordance with a score-sheet based upon 
criteria previously determined by the 
judgment of specialists in that field. 

The author, Dr. Jacob F. Wiens, is prin- 
cipal of the Tehachapi Valley Union High 
School. The brief summarization of find- 
ings reported in this article is drawn from 
the study which formed the basis of a 
dissertation submitted in completion of the 
Ed.D. degree at the University of Southern 
California. 





be the result of cooperation between 
school and community. Among the ac- 
tivities in this area are included such 
matters as participation in community 
activities by school personnel, various 
forms of school publicity, and the im- 
portant part played by public activities 
in the school and community. It is es- 
pecially in this last field that the various 
groups of appraisers felt schools were 
doing the most effective work in public 
relations. Classroom activities rather 
than student clubs and organizations 
were judged as making the greater con- 
tributions to better understanding. 


The teachers as a whole are the most 
conservative group in scoring and rat- 
ing the school public relations program. 
In contrast to this, the lay public is 
more liberal in assigning value to this 
matter. The teachers place more value 
on the activities which are initiated from 
within the school, while they score rela- 
tively lower the activities which result 
from the educational program of com- 
munity organizations such as Service 
Clubs and recreational groups, as well 
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as activities which are jointly planned 
by the school and community which 
might include advisory committees, 
Parent Teacher Associations, adult edu- 
cation or Public School Week celebra- 
tions. In contrast to this it was found 
that laymen consider community-initia- 
ted public relations activities as well as 
those which result from the cooperative 
effort of school and community to be 
more significant that do educators as a 
whole. School board members have a 
tendency to rate the public relations 
programs of the school higher than any 
of the other groups of appraisers. 


Larger schools are apparently carry- 
ing on a more effective public relations 
program than are smaller schools. This 
was evident not only in the scoring of 
various activities, but in the general rat- 
ing given by the appraisers. The differ- 
ences between small and large schools 
were primarily noticeable in the number 
of activities which resulted from joint 
community and school cooperation. 


The twelve public relations activities 
which have been considered of most 
value in California high schools, listed 
in the order of greatest value first, in- 
clude (a) Parent Teacher Association, 
(b) news releases to the public press, 
(c) general appearance of buildings 
and grounds, (d) participation of music 
classes in community activities, (e) 
Commencement, (f) reception of vis- 
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itors to the school, (g) Public Schools 
Week, (h) adult education, (i) athletics, 
(j) community use of school buildings 
and facilities, (k) California Teachers 
Association, and (1) service club activi- 
ties of administrators. 

As a result of these findings it is 
recommended that school administrators 
take more initiative in bringing about 
activities which result from a coopera- 
tive relationship between school and 
community. This leadership action does 
not imply that such activities must be 
school sponsored. It means that schools 
are probably in a better position to 
make the initial preparations for such 
groups. 

It is further recommended that the 
school administration in charge of pub- 
lic relations, point toward a program of 
activities which may awaken the inter- 
est of community groups to the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility which they 
may have in developing better school 
community relations. 

It is recommended that greater par- 
ticipation of teachers in activities which 
involve planning of joint community- 
school relations be encouraged. 


It is recommended that encourage- 
ment be given to the establishment of 
lay advisory committees and other com- 
munity planning or study groups, which 
meet to study the school needs and eval- 
uate its services in the community. 





Are You A Good Interpreter? 


What goes on in the classroom — like it or not — is always interpreted in some 
fashion throughout the community, whether correctly or incorrectly, with adequate 
or inadequate facts, with biased or unbiased attitudes, and finally, to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the teacher and the school. Part of good teaching, super- 
vision, and administration, it seems, is an awareness of this fact plus an unrelent- 
ing and conscientious effort on the part of the school personnel to assist pupils, 
parents, and other citizens in understanding the fundamental practices and policies 
of the school. Cooperative planning among lay and professional people in deter- 
mining these practices and policies almost invariably serves as an excellent back- 
ground for intelligent interpretation of regular classroom work. — Vester M. 
Mulholland, in the North Carolina High School Journal. 
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Granting Junior College 
Credit by Examination 


/° THE junior college of California 
setting new patterns for recognizing 
learning and achievement? 

There is some reason to believe that 
the junior college is making use of its 
strategic position to depart from tradi- 
tional practice. The trend to recognize 
mastery of subject matter, regardless of 
how acquired, is being explored cau- 
tiously by some junior colleges and 
rather deliberately by others. 

Several junior colleges even have gone 
so far as to specify how special skills 
and mastery of subject knowledge may 
be evaluated toward the Associate in 
Arts degree or substituted in satisfac- 
tion of certain course requirements. 

The junior colleges of the Los Angeles 
Junior College District, being interested 
in this trend, authorized, through their 
Coordinating Committee, a canvass in 
the Spring of 1950 of current practice 
and opinion toward the granting of 
credit by examination. A questionnaire 
was distributed to the principal admin- 
istrative officers of the 78 junior col- 
leges of the state. Replies were received 
from 37 colleges, including four private 
institutions. 

Data concerning these schools are 
here given, as there appears to be some 
relationship between the character of a 
school and its policy concerning grant- 
ing credit by examination. Seventeen of 
the 37 responding junior colleges re- 
ported more than half their students as 
taking terminal programs, 18 with the 
majority of their students taking univ- 
ersity parallel courses, and two others 
not indicated. Enrollments in the 37 
schools divided into three groups: 12 
with enrollments of more than 1000, 14 
schools with 250 to 1000 students, nine 
schools with less than 250, and two un- 
specified. 


By JOHN ALLAN SMITH 





@ This report of a study designed to dis- 
cover the present practices and attitudes 
of junior college administrators in Cali- 
fornia toward granting credit by examina- 
tion reveals some interesting diversities. 





PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


Specifically, it was the purpose of the 
study to determine: 


1. How many junior colleges actually are 
granting units of credit by examination. 
2. How many are permitting the meeting 
of subject requirements by examination. 
3. How many administrators are of the 
opinion that unit or subject credit should 
be awarded through examination pro- 
cedures. 
What is the current practice in (a) mak- 
ing use of the permissive provision of the 
Education Code to meet the American 
History and U. S. Constitution require- 
ments through examination, and (b) 
satisfying the State Board of Education 
(Administrative Code) requirement of 
Personal and Community Hygiene through 
examination procedures. 

5. What provisions, if any, are being advo- 
cated for recognizing the special skills 
of students with extensive work-experi- 
ence or those with special abilities. 

Credit by examination has two major 

aspects. Credit may be in terms of (1) 
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granting actual semester units of credit 
or in terms of (2) merely satisfying 
certain subject requirements. In the 
former case, the student who has been 
given semester unit credit has to that 
extent fewer units and courses to take 
toward his graduation. In the latter case, 
the student receives no decrease in the 
units or courses he is required to take 
but can use the “freed” units as elec- 
tives because he’ is considered to have 
satisfied certain subject requirements of 
the college or his major. 


FINDINGS 


Unit Credit — Of the 37 California 
junior colleges reporting, nine stated 
that they grant unit credit by examina- 
tion. Twenty-eight asserted that they do 
not grant such credit. Thus, if the as- 
sumption may be made that the junior 
colleges in this study are representative 
of the State, it could mean that one in 
every four junior colleges has taken the 
tradition-breaking step of saying that 
learning not acquired under the aegis of 
the college is worth as much in aca- 
demic coin as that earned in the con- 
ventional classroom course and that the 
college will officially recognize this 
method of learning.. 


It should be noted that this “liber- 
ality” is more marked in junior colleges 
with larger proportions of terminal stu- 
dents and in those colleges with the 
larger enrollments. Of the schools with 
more than half their students pursuing 
terminal courses, the ratio is 1 to 2.5; 
that is, for every school giving unit 
credit by examination, 2.5 other schools 
do not. In the “non-terminal” schools 
the ratio is 1 to 5. Of the large schools 
(1000 or more enrollment) the ratio 
favoring unit credit is 1 to 1.5; in the 
medium-sized schools (250 to 1000 en- 
rollment) the ratio is 1 to 4, and in the 
small schools (less than 250 students) 
the ratio is 1 to 7. 
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This trend was to have been expected. 
The terminal schools and those with 
greater enrollments have less to lose in 
academic status or can afford to be 
“venturesome,” whereas the academic 
and smaller schools, being more sensi- 
tive to the success and failure of their 
students in the university, feel a need 
to be more conservative. 


With respect to the opinions of ad- 
ministrators concerning the granting of 
unit credit as against current practice, 
it may be stated that practically all 
those who believe in the practice are 
doing so. Only two others not now 
granting unit credit believe, as a gen- 
eral principle, that such credit should 
be allowed students. However, of the 26 
administrators who were opposed to the 
principle of unit credit by examination, 
half, or 13, were willing to modify their 
stand for veterans, for adults 25 or more 
years of age, for certain terminal stu- 
dents, or for rare or meritorious cases. 

Administrators expressing themselves 
as favoring unit credit by examination 
were careful to state that the practice 
should be protected by certain safe- 
guards and standards such as minimum 
residence requirements, demonstrated 
proficiency, “good faith” on the part of 
the student, and faculty supervision. 
Also, credit by examination is to be so 
recorded on transcripts in order that 
other institutions may use their own dis- 
cretion in recognizing such credits. 

Subject Credit — Not counting the 
junior colleges which give unit credit, 
11 of the remaining 28 schools do allow 
subject credit. When combined with the 
unit-granting schools, 20 junior col- 
leges may be considered as recognizing 
subject credit and 17 as not. This would 
indicate that more than half of the re- 
porting institutions are at least waiving 
subject requirements through examina- 
tion. 

An analysis of the data indicates that 
“liberality” in subject credit is to be 
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found principally among schools (ratio 
2.5 to 1) with a preponderance of ter- 
minal students. There is also a tendency 
for the medium-sized school (250 to 
1000 students) to take a similar posi- 
tion. With but two of the very small 
schools indicating a willingness to grant 
subject credit, it is apparent that the 
smallest junior colleges do not feel that 
they can grant even subject credit. 

Only two junior college administra- 
tors of the 37 responding were of the 
opinion that neither unit nor subject 
credit should be granted by examina- 
tion; three were “not sure” and three 
others did not answer the question. Of 
the remaining 29 administrators, 20 felt 
that subject credit at least could be 
given by examination and nine others 
would “hold out” for unit credit also. 

Although there may be other inter- 
pretations of the data, it appears that 
the question of credit by examination 
cannot be separated from the question 
of accredited standing, real or imag- 
ined, with institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Junior college administrators, in 
general, appear to be willing to recog- 
nize the desirability of at least subject 
credit by examination but hesitate to do 
so— perhaps because they do not feel 
the time propitious, that their commun- 
ities are not ready, or that their gradu- 
ates might encounter rebuffs from the 
higher institutions. If the trend of prac- 
tice or opinion should become more 
general, it may be that the universities 
themselves will take the initiative in 
enunciating a policy, especially among 
those which are encouraging the com- 
munity type of development, favorable 
to the practice. 

Code Requirements — Eleven junior 
colleges reported that they grant credit 
by examination toward satisfying the 
U. S. Constitution requirements but 25 
others indicated that the course is being 
required regardless of the permissive 
character of the Code provision. One 


school did not reply to the question. 

Only six junior colleges asserted that 
credit in American History and Per- 
sonal and Community Hygiene may be 
obtained through examination. Twenty- 
nine schools stated that the courses were 
being required, regardless. Two schools 
did not reply to the question. 


Analysis of the comments appended 
to the replies would indicate, though, 
that the above figures reflect only gen- 
eral practice. Many of the schools, for 
example, indicated that, if only these 
courses stand between a student and 
his degree, an examination would be 
authorized. 


Special Experiences — The question 
was asked if the junior colleges, in spe- 
cial cases, would deviate from their 
general practice of not giving credit by 
examination or of only allowing subject 
credit. Certain groups of students, par- 
ticularly those who have had extensive 
work-experience and those with highly 
developed vocational skills, occasionally 
seek credit by means of an examination. 
Nine schools categorically stated that 
they would not make special provisions 
not also made for “regular” students. 
Eight others indicated a willingness to 
make concessions in policy under spe- 
cial circumstances. One school reported 
that it was “uncertain” about its atti- 
tude. Nineteen others did not reply to 
the question, presumably because their 
current policy indicated sufficient lati- 
tude to take care of even the “special” 
student. 


OPINIONS AND VIEWPOINTS 


Administrators who do not grant 
credit by examination or who are op- 
posed to the proposal advance such rea- 
sons as the following in support of their 
stand: 


“An examination is no substitute for shar- 
ing and participating in the life and activity 
of a class. An examination measures only 
possession of certain facts, and some skills; 
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not the values obtained through class ex- 
perience.” 


“Credit by examination probably would 
not be accepted if the student should go on 
to the university. If the student wants univ- 
ersity recognition, he should be willing to 
meet university requirements.” 

“The measurement of other experience as 
‘equivalent’ to classroom work is too in- 
accurate and indefinite.” 


“Credit by examination can become a 
‘racket.’ Private tutors and non-accredited 
institutions may seek to ‘legitimatize’ their 
instruction through such means, making, as 
it were, an accrediting agency of the junior 
college.” 


Administrators favoring granting of 
credit by examination appear to be more 
vehement in their opinions than those 
who do not favor such credit. One ad- 
ministrator, in support of his position, 
stated: “Confidentially, one Big Name 
University gave me 15 units credit.” 
Another observed: ““Waiving’ course 
requirements is not an appropriate ex- 
pression. If a person passes an examina- 
tion covering mastery of a specific body 
of subject matter, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge, then that individual has somehow 
‘earned’ — not ‘waived’ — the credit in- 
volved.” Another administrator made 
his case, “Our junior college is too small 
and some courses are too expensive to 
offer not to allow credit by examina- 
tion.” 

Other attitudes may be summed up 
as: 

“There certainly are other ways of getting 


an education than through formal educa- 
tion.” 


“It is not what school did you go to, but 
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what can you do and what manner of per- 
son are you that counts.” 

“The ability to acquire skills and informa- 
tion outside the realm of formal courses 
should be encouraged if we are to develop 
initiative and resourcefulness.” 

“We are fully aware of the fact that there 
are dangers to be encountered when an in- 
stitution embarks upon such a program. ... 
We also feel that it is necessary to guard 
the reputation of credit so granted very 
carefully.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Opinion, though not too well devel- 
oped, apparently is considerably ahead 
of practice in the granting of credit by 
examination. A majority of junior col- 
lege administrators would recognize sub- 
ject credit, but only a minority would 
grant unit credit by examination. Most 
administrators would approve the grant- 
ing of credit under very meritorious 
circumstances but few are willing to say, 
“Come one, come all.” 

If the assumption can be made that 
most or all junior colleges at one time 
did not grant any credit by examina- 
tion, then current practice would in- 
dicate that there is a well defined trend 
toward recognizing and_ evaluating 
learning derived from sources not un- 
der supervision of the junior college. 

Most schools now granting credit by 
examination hedge the privilege in with 
restrictive requirements. The taking of 
an examination is thus a privilege and 
not a right. The percentage of students 
seeking credit by examination probably 
is quite small. Many students who pre- 
sumably could pass credit-awarding ex- 
aminations still continue to earn their 
credits through class attendance. 





How Did You Make Out? 


A single working woman in California needed at least $2,003 a year to pay 
her expenses in 1951, says the State’s Welfare Commission. Of this amount 
$1,071.68 was for food and housing, $180.76 for clothing, $31.16 for clothing up- 
keep, $104.67 for medical care, $37.15 for personal care, $94.79 for carfare and 
transportation, $105.79 for vacation and recreation, $66.45 for miscellaneous items, 
and $52 for insurance and emergencies. Taxes withheld (including Federal income 
tax, unemployment compensation disability benefit tax and old age insurance tax) 


amounted to $259.52. 
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Music for Our 


Children and Our Time 


ee YOU, our children, who hold 

within you cvr most cherished 
hopes, we the inembers of the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, relying on your full 
response, make this pledge . . . ” so 
begins another stated attempt to clarify 
society's responsibility and offering, 
educationally, morally, and socially, to 
its youth. Several paragraphs from this 
pledge have bearing on our title. 


1. We will respect your right to be your- 
self and at the same time help you to 
understand the rights of others, so that 
you may experience cooperative living. 

2. We will help you to develop initiative 
and imagination, so that you may have 
the opportunity freely to create. 

3. We will encourage your curiosity and 
your pride in workmanship, so that you 
may have the satisfaction that comes 
from achievement. 

4. We will open the way for you to enjoy 
the arts and to use them for deepening 
your understanding of life. 

5. We will provide you with rewarding edu- 
cational opportunities, so that you may 
develop your talents and contribute to a 
better world. 


In a very real sense music educators 
feel that these five pledge assertions ex- 
press the underlying philosophy of true 
music education. That not all music edu- 
cation reaches these goals, that not all 
music educators teach to such goals, 
that not all students in music attain 
such goals is granted. But music should 
seek to aid in fulfilling such pledges 
and attaining such goals if it is to be of 
value to “our children and our time.” 

William Faulkner, in his acceptance 
speech of the Nobel Prize in Literature, 
December 10, 1950, suggested that man 
“... is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaustible 
voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion, and sacrifice, 
and endurance. The poet’s voice need 


By ELWYN SCHWARTZ 





@ How should music contribute to the 
purposes of modern secondary education, 
and how well are its responsibilities be- 
ing fulfilled? These are the questions 
which this discussion undertakes to 


youth and enriching the social and ap- 
preciative experiences of all is clearly 
recognized and illustrated. 

Elwyn Schwartz has been president of 
the California Association of Music Edu- 
cators during the past year, and is now 
president of the Western Regional Asso- 
ciation of Music Educators. He has often 
served as evaluator and guest conductor 
for instrumental groups at regional music 
festivals in the western states. He is a 
member of the faculty in the Department 
of Music at Fresno State College. 





not merely be the record of man, it can 
be one of the props, the pillars to help 
him endure and prevail.” Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s inspired word is one more re- 
minder that “music is the voice of the 
soul.” True music education seeks to 
make music such a prop, such a pillar 
for the student growing up in our time. 


1. Music educators feel that the total 
music experience does allow a child to 
be himself, to develop his own creative 
spirit, to do something very personal. 
Music is a personal experience. It has 
to be. Such offerings as bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, ensembles, and solo per- 
formance, give the student the oppor- 
tunity to try for himself. At the same 
time, he must realize (and usually does 
for the good of the group) that he be- 
longs to a large experience in the total 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble, or 
accompanist-solo. 

In California, during April and May, 
over 40,000 boys and girls from our 
elementary and secondary schools will 
take part in organized music festivals. 
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While each child is important, inde- 
pendent, himself, each child realizes that 
to attain the coveted top rating he must 
sublimate himself (while contributing of 
himself) to the total group objective. 


A large high school music department 
has a minority group choir. Organized, 
directed, and programmed within the 
group, the members are allowed per- 
sonal participation with cooperative en- 
terprise for a beautiful singing group, 
the larger goal. 


Recently, in a large sectional, state 
music festival, a 400 voice massed chorus 
was rehearsing under the skilled direc- 
tion of a guest choral director. One 
voice was chosen to sing a solo with 
399 voices as background. It so hap- 
pened that the voice was of a boy not 
of the white race and not, probably, the 
most beautiful voice in the choir. He 
was chosen by acclaim. That festival ex- 
perience brought to the singers the reali- 
zation that by cooperative living, music- 
ally, one grows and all grow. 


2. Initiative, imagination, creativity 
— are magic words unlocking the secrets 
of the soul. Such music activities as 
composing and arranging a song, in- 
strumental ensemble, or solo piece aid 
in attaining this important goal and sat- 
isfying it as a pledge. Composer clubs, 
student-created recital offerings bring 
out the talented. Prolonged study is 
necessary in creating. An individual ex- 
pression to be transcribed takes imag- 
ination plus hard work. Music becomes, 
during its initiatory and creative mom- 
ents, a basic verity of life—the urge 
and satisfaction in creating out of the 
materials of the human spirit something 
which, at least for that creator, did not 
exist before. Special recognition is be- 
ing given the student who creates. 


3. If it is true, and it is, that edu- 
cation strives to: (a) aid each student 
in doing at least one thing well, and 
(b) at the same time enter into the 
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whole group objective, then music edu- 
cators can truthfully say that they aid 
in satisfying this third pledge. 

Every solo performance, every audi- 
tion, every contest, every festival, every 
time a student sings or plays, or cre- 
ates, he is developing his workmanship, 
Where could our concert artists be de- 
veloped but in our school music pro- 
gram which tests, auditions, finds, 
trains, encourages those with talent to 
go on to complete achievement. 

It is not just another statement that 
America no longer looks to Europe for 
its concert artists. Both the artists and 
their teachers have come out of Amer- 
ica’s schools. America’s music educa- 
tion program of listening, singing, cre- 
ative, rhythmic, and instrumental par- 
ticipation is actually all creative — the 
student is creating something that for 
him at least did not exist before. 

Not all students become artists. There 
is the place in our school music pro- 
gram and in general education for the 
slow, the non-talented, the general music 
student. 


One high school music instructor de- 
cided to do something about the in- 
terest in western music and folk music 
of the “hill-billy” type. From a group 
that met together during lunch hour 
and after school to strum guitars and 
sing songs of the west, the instructor 
has formed a real Western Music Class. 
Such a group allows its members to dis- 
play their talents to their fellow stu- 
dents. Confidence, poise, personality are 
all by-products of this music experience 
beamed to encourage achievement in a 
personal musical expression. 


4. “To enjoy the arts...” Whata 
goal and what a pledge to fulfill! At 
this point faulty music education breaks 
down. For what purpose is music if after 
527 hours of music instruction (the 
approximate time a child is exposed to 
music during his first eight grades of 
school) the student can finger an instru- 
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ment but not feel its musical pulse, sing 
sol-fa but not sing with the “under- 
standing,” write harmony but not create 
music? Ineffective music teaching is 
probably the fault of music educators 
arguing over methodology and not giv- 
ing the child music as an art, his own 
particular art, to become within him a 
joy and thing of beauty forever. All the 
basic verities of life — honor, love, pity, 
compassion, pride, are expressed in and 
through the art of music. The music 
educator’s goal should be no less than 
the attainment of just such a pledge as 
this. 

5. “Rewarding educational opportun- 
ities” is a portion of this last pledge 
statement that music education fulfills. 

A young high school band member 
recently wrote in to a city newspaper 
that her band had worked very hard to 
receive a top rating at a festival She 
mentioned that the hard work was worth 
it because they had been rewarded with 
the coveted rating. Her music educa- 
tion experience, directed as it were to 
perfection, had been a rewarding one. 

“Developing of talents” used to be 
restricted to those music students who 
showed marked and outstanding talent. 
But now, music education states that 
every child has a talent worth develop- 
ing. Barber shop quartets, accordian, 
guitar, harmonica bands, music listen- 
ing clubs, record clubs — such organi- 
zations seek to bring out each child’s 
particular talent that he may contribute 
that talent in the making of a better 


world. 


NE indictment of music educators 

has been that as a whole there has 

been no basic, substantial philosophy of 
music education. 

The following was prepared by the 
Council of Past Presidents of the Music 
Educators National Conference as an 
amplification of certain aspects of the 
United Nations’ Bill of Rights as ap- 


plied to the field of music education. 
These six points might well become a 
basic philosophy for music education. 


THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS IN MUSIC 


1. Every child has the right to full 
and free opportunity to explore and de- 
velop his capacities in the field of music 
in such ways as may bring him happi- 
ness and a sense of well-being; stimulate 
his imagination and stir his creative 
activities; and make him so responsive 
that he will cherish and seek to renew 
the fine feelings induced by music. 


2. As his right, every child shall have 
the opportunity to experience music with 
other people so that his own enjoyment 
shall be heightened and he shall be led 
into greater appreciation of the feelings 
and aspirations of others. 


3. As his right, every child shall have 
the opportunity to make music through 
being guided and instructed in singing, 
in playing at least one instrument both 
alone and with others, and, so far as his 
powers and interest permit, in compos- 
ing music. 

4. As his right, every child shall have 
opportunity to grow in musical apprecia- 
tion, knowledge, and skill, through in- 
struction equal to that given in any 
other subject in all the free public edu- 
cational programs that may be offered 
to children and youths. 


5. As his right, every child shall be 
given the opportunity to have his in- 
terest and power in music explored and 
developed to the end that unusual talent 
may be utilized for the enrichment of 
the individual and society. 


6. Every child has the right to such 
teaching as will sensitize, refine, elevate, 
and enlarge not only his appreciation of 
music, but also his whole affective 
nature, to the end that the high part 
such developed feeling may play in 
raising the stature of mankind may be 
revealed to him. 








A Continuing Follow-up Study : 


paige the need for determining 
the strong and weak points of the 
East Bakersfield High School curriculum 
and counseling by means of canvassing 
the opinions of the graduates, we in- 
augurated a study with the graduating 
class of 1947. Contact was made with 
students through the media of post cards 
and follow-up letters; the evaluation 
proved significant enough that it has 
been continued through the graduating 
class of 1949. It was felt that appraisal 
by the graduates of their secondary edu- 
cation would be most significant if ob- 
tained when the boys and girls had had 
some experiences with working condi- 
tions and higher education. For that 
reason the questionnaire was compiled, 
a double-perforated post card on which 
are asked the pertinent questions; the 
card is filled in and returned to us. We 
felt a post card would be the simplest 
medium and would bring back the high- 
est percentage of returns. 

Letters with more information re- 
garding the survey were considered, but 
in the light of the two objectives of the 
study, the post card was chosen. 


NATURE OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
The cards read as follows: 


4. What courses do you consider were least 
valuable? -..--. ~ 


5. Have you suggestions as to courses of 





6. Your name and address, if you please. 


(Editorial Note. Space does not permit the 
publication of the complete tabulation of all 
items and sub-classifications in the detailed 
analysis of the replies received, but this sum- 
marization is given. Among those replying, 63 
reported themselves as employed: 38 boys in 
25 different occupations; 25 girls in 18 differ- 
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By MIRIAM B. GURR 





@ The kind of follow-up study here re- 
ported of high school graduates is un- 
usual in that it obtained replies from the 
same persons at successive stages of 
their post-high school experience, thus 
giving some evidence as to whether esti- 
mates of the relative values of their high 
school studies and experiences had 
changed with time. As usually happens, 
a much larger percentage of replies came 
from students who continued their educa- 
tion in colleges than from those who 
entered employment directly after gradu- 
ation. 

The report was prepared by Mrs. Miriam 
B. Gurr, who is supervisor of attendance 
and counselor for girls at the East Bakers- 
field High School. Her experience has in- 
cluded work as senior advisor as well as 
teaching. 





ent occupations. Nearly twice as many replies 
came from graduates who were attending 
higher institutions: 133 persons at 29 different 
institutions, but 70 per cent of them in Bakers- 
field College. In designating which subjects 
were of most value and which of least value, 
eight major departments were given contra- 
dictory ratings. In the figures after the name 
of each subject field in the following list, the 
first one indicates the number who considered 
it of most value, the second shows the num- 
ber who regarded it of least value to them: 


Most Least 
eS Stee 207~=s «41 
Social Science ..-...-.----- 115 ~=«87 
Mathematics .........------ 151 44 
OD iii wctisitcdienitniliil 151 79 
Foreign Language -----.-.-.- 340=Ss «22 
Business Education ~..---~-- 248 23 
Mechanical Arts ...-------- 84 21 
Homemaking --.....-..---- 38CisédLL 


In these ratings, Biology was the only subject 
receiving a net negative vote; Typing and 
Mechanical Drawing received the most nearly 
unanimous approval.) 


These two questionnaires give us the 
opportunity to evaluate the counseling 
and curriculum in terms of the students’ 
high school experience and to give a 
comparison among their first-, second-, 
third-, fourth- and fifth-year attitudes 
toward the school and its significance 
in their lives. 
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The survey has also provided an op- 
portunity for us to discover how many 
of the students who had planned as 
undergraduates to attend college, actu- 
ally carried out their intent and how 
long they attended. The difficulty, of 
course, lies in the future, for many boys 
will be forced to alter their educational 
plans because of military service. 


Of particular interest has been the 
students’ appraisal of courses peculiar 
to our school, those such as hygiene and 
health, social science, current problems, 
and senior problems, the latter two be- 
ing requirements for a social science 
major. 


The survey has further served to in- 
dicate the correlation between what the 
graduates have considered of value and 
what the employers of the community 
have thought to be important in our 
curriculum, especially in view of the 
Occupational Survey of Kern County 
Union High School District made un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Norman 
Harris in 1949. In the very extensive 
survey employers indicated the position 
of great importance in which they placed 
mastery of skills and tools such as arith- 
metic comprehension, spelling and typ- 
ing, as prerequisites to competent job- 
yield. 


Besides the curriculum appraisal, the 
suggestions offered to improve our coun- 
seling services have been of the greatest 
help. In light of the graduates’ sugges- 
tions, we hope to build up the weak 
points and reinforce the strong points 
in our program. 


OVERVIEW OF RETURNS 


To date, we have had two returns 
from the classes of ’47 and °48 and one 
from the class of ’49; a total of eleven 
hundred and seventy-five cards have 
been sent out. 

From the class of 1947 there was a 


25 per cent return on the first ques- 
tionnaire and a 31 per cent on the 
second questionnaire. 


More replies were received from the 
class of 1948, there being a 38 per cent 
return on the first survey and 39 per 
cent return on the second. The better 
response was perhaps due to the fact 
that the questionnaire and its objectives 
had been carefully explained before 
graduation and that the students had 
been given a questionnaire to fill out 
before their graduation. The class of 
1949 returned 60 per cent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Regarding course of study and coun- 
seling, individual recommendations were 
made in the following areas: 


Attitudes Regarding Education 
Students should be made to realize 
that the responsibility for successful 
completion of school work lies on their 
own shoulders. They should be im- 
pressed with the importance of high 
school courses per se and with the part 
that grades play in both their high 
school record and in their later life. 
More careful planning of future should 
take place, especially in the freshman 
and spohomore years. Students should 
be treated as adults and encouraged to 
act as adults, while encouraged to de- 
velop confidence in their capacities and 
abilities. Stress should be placed on the 
correlation between high school and 
college and the effects that attitude and 
grades in high school have on one’s 
college work. More emphasis should be 
placed on correct study habits, with es- 
pecial emphasis on thoroughness and 
rigid grading. Some students felt that 
college preparatory work should be 
more extensive and that advanced 
classes should be patterned after col- 
lege courses. Students should select 
courses on the basis of their own in- 


terest and adaptabilty. 
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One student suggested that oppor- 
tunity be given for students to learn 
more about human relations and social 
relations, particularly those affecting 
one’s daily living; matters related to 
family living, sociology, and etiquette 
should be considered. Another mentioned 
the need for techniques of studying, 
pointing out that 99 per cent of the 
graduates do not know how to study. 
It was suggested-that students be urged 
to determine their vocations early and 
that training be given in how to obtain 
employment and in what fields jobs are 
available. Individual counseling and vo- 
cational tests would be of help here. 


Attitudes Regarding Counseling 

Some of the returns indicated that an 
interest should be fostered in knowledge 
of majors, vocational opportunities, and 
aptitudes and abilities prerequisite to 
specific majors. Emphasis should be 
placed on courses significant to certain 
majors rather than on too many extras. 
Some suggested that counseling should 
be more intensive in the first two years 
and that psychometric tests be given all 
students at the end of their sophomore 
year. 


Attitudes Regarding Curriculum 

Some of the graduates took a very 
objective view in their suggestions with 
regard to the curriculum; among the 
ideas were these: girls not planning to 
go to college should be advised to take 
stenographic and business courses in 
which business English and office mach- 
ine operation would be taught, busi- 
ness courses should be more detailed in 
order to train students for general office 
work, more time should be devoted to 
teaching practical applications, typing 
should be required of all students, art 
major students should be given a com- 
mercial course, bookkeeping majors 
should include two years of typing and 
one year of shorthand, and a semester 
of penmanship should be required of all 
students. 
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Their suggestions with regard to the 
mechanical arts field were that more 
trade courses should be offered, includ- 
ing practical shop mechanics, body and 
fender work and mathematics for me- 
chanical majors. 

Some of the suggestions made with 
regard to the academic subjects were 
these: English grammar should be given 
all four years, theme writing should be 
required in every course; a vocabulary 
class should be offered as a unit rather 
than a part of another English class; 
mathematics should be given to all stu- 
dents; the mathematics courses should 
be more complete with more required 
homework and more practical applica- 
tion of material taught; intensive courses 
in sociology, philosophy, contemporary 
art and music should be offered; there 
is a need for a compulsory semester of 
music and fine arts for those not attend- 
ing college, and the desirability of a 
Bible class was mentioned; new courses 
in human relations and in orientation 
for freshmen were suggested; and bet- 
ter preparation and more practical ap- 
plication of mathematics are vital. 

A cooking class for boys was thought 
to be of importance and it was sug- 
gested that every girl should be re- 
quired to take sewing; a more complete 
home economics program should be cre- 
ated to prepare girls for the future since 
the largest percentage of them select 
marriage as their future. 

About 10 per cent of the responses 
indicated that a more intensive English 
curriculum would be helpful, 8 per cent 
requested increased difficultness of the 
mathematics courses, and 5 per cent felt 
that both physics and chemistry should 
involve more work. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the satisfying yield of re- 
sponses from the graduates, the admin- 
istration feels that continuance for the 
next two years is well worth while, 
despite the expenses and many hours of 
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labor involved. Although not all of the 
conclusions reached at East Bakersfield 
High School may apply to other schools, 
the consistent repetition of a few ideas 
indicates that they are worth considera- 
tion. 


The counseling program is serving the 
needs of the students, we may conclude, 
and well justifies the effort involved. 
The preponderance of graduates felt 
that they had been helped by the pro- 
gram in their adjustment to school, per- 
sonal problems and plans for the future. 
Suggestions for improvement, which are 
being carefully considered by the coun- 
selors at meetings, are that counseling 
hours should be spread among a wider 
group of students in order to avoid 
accusations of partiality, that more in- 
tense vocational counseling should take 
place earlier in the school program, and 
that earlier assistance for choice of 
major be given. A problem yet to be 
solved is how to help the students un- 
derstand that it is necessary for coun- 
selors to spend a_ disproportionate 
amount of time with certain students, 
e.g. student body officers, class officers, 
disciplinary problems, failing students, 
and maladjusted students. 


The curriculum seems to be flexible 
enough to meet the needs of all types of 
students, since only half of the students 
who replied were attending college. 
English and mathematics were men- 
tioned most frequently in the total sur- 
vey as being of value, while at the same 
time more suggestions for improvement 
of courses were made with regard to 
these two than with regard to any other. 


Vocational subjects (except for typ- 
ing and stenography) were mentioned 
fewer times as being of value than aca- 
demic subjects, a finding, as previously 
mentioned, which is supported by the 


conclusions of the district survey. Com- 
mittees will be formulated to consider 
the implications herein involved and to 
recommend future policy. The fact that 
many students recommended that we 
have more trade courses and more job 
experience complicates the problem, for 
employers indicated on the Occupation- 
al Survey that they preferred on-the-job 
training for their employees. However, 
all graduates who mentioned drawing 
(five and seven-tenths per cent) felt it 
to be of value. 


The lack of appreciation of the value 
of social science courses, we feel, may 
be due to the abstract nature of the 
courses and to the fact that no concrete 
relationship can be established between 
the courses and life experience. 


The hygiene and health courses ap- 
proved by twelve and four-tenths per 
cent and disapproved by five and eight- 
tenths per cent will be reconsidered and 
replanned, as the high positive evalua- 
tion indicates to us that the courses are 
well worthwhile but perhaps need some 
modification in content and approach. 


Possibly one of the greatest values 
lying in the graduate survey is the stim- 
ulation it has been for both students 
and teachers at East Bakersfield High 
School, to “stand back and look at 
themselves,” at is were—to take an 
objective and analytical attitude toward 
the courses offered and their part in 
them. 


Curriculum being not in the least a 
static thing, the revisions and modifica- 
tions resulting from the surveys seem 
so far to have been invaluable and will 
probably be but the forerunners of 
others to come; clarifying the results of 
both the counseling program and cur- 
riculum at our school has been most 


worthwhile. 











A Field Conservation- | 
Education Project that Works | 


N 1947 the Board of Education of the 

Pasadena City Schools signed a co- 
operative agreement with the Angeles 
National Forest and appropriated a 
small amount of money for transporting 
students of John Muir College to the 
College Demonstration Forest at Clear 
Creek and to other areas. This set in 
motion a program of conservation that 
has proven to be beneficial to the stu- 
dents and of practical value to public 
agencies in getting some much-needed 
work accomplished. The field work be- 
gan in 1948 and is now entering its 
fourth successful year. 


Students at John Muir in grades 11 
through 14 participate under the lead- 
ership of an instructor who is both a 
professional forester and a teacher of 
botany, forestry and plant physiology. 
Other men and women on the faculty 
have actively participated in directing 
field classes also. The work is in co- 
operation with the Flood Control Project 
of the U. S. Forest Service, the Los 
Angeles County Forestry Department, 
and the California Division of High- 
ways. 

This class does more than merely ob- 
serve outdoor activities; the students 
work hard at their job. If you doubt it, 
try climbing around on a steep slope in 
the hot sun for four hours at a time, 
scattering seeds or counting seedlings 
that have germinated. 

Nor is the activity confined to a single 
type of project: Road slopes and burns 
are planted; a native-plant garden has 
been established; a quadrat study of 
seedling reproduction in the chamise- 
sage association has been carried out; 
seeds are tested, germination media for 
different species of chaparral are in- 
vestigated. The Forest Service furnishes 
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By CHARLES E. FOX 





@ The values of cooperation between the 
schools and other public agencies in car- 
rying on field studies are well demon- 
strated in the project here reported. Such 
enterprises are noteworthy examples of 
the useful services that community col- 
leges can render while carrying on real- 
istic programs of practical education. 

C. E. Fox is Education Advisor in the 
U. S. Forest Service for the California 
Region. He graduated in Forestry at the 
University of Idaho, and did graduate 
work at the University of Washington. 
His experience includes six years of high 
school teaching and sixteen years in field 
administration of national forests. He is 
the author of a high school book on 
forestry, From These Green Hills, and a 
watershed booklet, Where Rivers Are 
Born, both published by the California 
Department of Natural Resources. The lat- 
ter is now being reprinted in revised 
form as a supplementary text by the State 
Department of Education. 





various materials and tools, loans slides, 
maps, and films, and makes available its 
nursery at Oak Grove Park. The U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service and the Cali- 
fornia Division of Fish and Game have 
furnished classroom speakers and visual 
aids. 

On the Bryant Burn 50 botany stu- 
dents studied effects of fire and classi- 
fied the plants that were reseeding nat- 
urally. They established 19 plots, scat- 
tered on various exposures throughout 
the 5,000-acre burn, tallied the vegeta- 
tion, collected and pressed specimens, 
and charted growth periodically. On a 
mountain road 60 botany students from 
the llth and 12th grades spent a day 
planting steep road-fill slopes as a soil- 
binding measure. 


A NATIVE-PLANT garden was es- 
tablished by the students on the 
campus of John Muir College and pro- 
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vides the students with a handy study 
area for experiment and demonstration. 
Plants were furnished by the U. S. 
Forest Service. An insect-control proj- 
ect involved 25 forestry students who 
spent a day at Charlton Flats diagnos- 
ing damage from forest insects, classify- 
ing the insects and then actually con- 
trolling them. They felled insect-infested 
trees, peeled them and burned the bark 
to kill the broods, using the procedure 
employed by work crews which carry on 
control each year in various forest areas 


of the State. 


In 1949 and 1950, 90 botany and 
forestry students spent a half-day seed- 
ing ryegrass on 120 acres of the Kath- 
erine Burn. (The Boy Scouts of La 
Canada seeded wild flowers on 30 addi- 
tional acres.) In this same area in- 
vestigations were made into the rela- 
tive merits of 17 grasses for erosion- 
control planting, and also the effects of 
seeding with mustard on establishment 
of brush. Fertilizers of various kinds 
.were tested on pine seedlings in another 
controlled experiment. The Katherine 
Burn was of personal interest to the 
students. The fire occurred in October, 
1949 and the students saw it blaze 
across the hillsides, threatening homes 
and a boarding school. Many of the 
boys fought in the fire crews. 

Sixty botany students of the 11th and 
12th grades worked half a day laying 
out 20 plots, 20 feet by 20 feet in size, 
to determine the survival possibilities of 
Coulter-pine and oak seedlings. In one 
day 60 additional botany students, this 
time from the 13th and 14th grades, 
planted 20 acres of the Katherine Burn 
where natural resprouting was very 
poor. 

In another instance ten students es- 
tablished 27 plots to study ecological 
succession and made tallies at intervals 
of three weeks. Six of their co-workers 
tallied pine and oak experimental plots 
on four separate occasions and two other 
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students on three occasions tallied 71 
plots in which several grass species were 
being grown experimentally. 


In 1950 and 1951 a conservation 
class of 30 students in the 13th and 
14th grades planted an acre of road 
slope on the famous Angeles Crest High- 
way using pine and Spanish broom, in 
cooperation with the California Divi- 
sion of Highways and the U. 5. Forest 
Service. 


AS YOU can readily see, these proj- 
ects are not of the academic variety, 
but concerned with practical problems. 
Determination of the best species to use 
in seeding burned watersheds, stabili- 
zation of critical road slopes, restoration 
of vegetative cover, prevention of silting 
in streams and reservoirs, and reduction 
of flood damage — such are the objec- 
tives of land management at its best. 


The students are also guided on ob- 
servation tours by the Forest Service. 
Here they observe the effects of fire on 
brushland watersheds, see first-hand the 
soil deposits from accelerated runoff, 
study the effects of constructing small 
check dams in gullies, large flood con- 
trol and debris dams, etc. Eight such 
field trips have been taken in the past 
three years. 


Transportation is borne about equally 
by the Forest Service and by the Col- 
lege. The average class includes around 
35 students, with as few as two on spe- 
cialized projects, as many as 90 en- 
gaged on the Katherine Burn seeding 
project, and 120 in the establishment 
of the native-plant garden. The work is 
not limited to one particular class at 
the College, but involves botany, biol- 
ogy, forestry and plant physiology. The 
initial success of the program in the 
first two years was instrumental in 
causing a course in conservation of nat- 
ural resources to be placed in the cur- 
riculum of the College. 
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This effort owes much of its success 
to the close inter-cooperation between 
several public agencies and the College. 
Two skilled men each from the U. S. 
Forest Service and Los Angeles County 
were regularly assigned to the Katherine 
Burn job as working-supervisors. They 
entered into the spirit of the effort and 
contributed to the teamwork of the op- 
eration. The project is also fortunate in 
having a resource-trained instructor of 
John Muir College at its head, and his 
employment by the Forest Service in 
the summer on flood-control work gives 
him intimate knowledge of the tech- 
nical aspects. Unquestionably, this lead- 
er’s ability to communicate enthusiasm 
to his students has been of great value. 


|N THE beginning, much concern, even 
worry, was expended on the question 
of safety. With 30 to 50 students work- 
ing on steep slopes, slides of rock or 
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earth can result in serious injury; 
merely walking around in such difficult 
terrain may bring about minor injuries. 
However, no accidents have occurred, 
reflecting the care and watchfulness of 
everyone concerned—students, teachers, 
and supervisor alike. 

Certainly there is plenty of work that 
needs to be done in the treatment of our 
natural resources, and with conservation 
education now well under way in Cali- 
fornia and the attention of administra- 
tors and legislators beginning to turn 
to practical ways of facilitating it in the 
outdoors, the John Muir project is an 
encouraging example which may point 
the way to similar cooperative under- 
takings elsewhere. Surely, conservation 
projects of this kind, which rise above 
the “activity” level and are firmly rooted 
in service to the community, add stature 
to the whole concept of natural-resource 
education. 





How To Begin Curriculum Revision 


Even teachers of goodwill who are generous with their time and interested in 
the welfare of the boys and girls, usually assume they must retain what they 
already have and see what they can do to stretch it, re-shape it and add to it — 
to somehow make it less outmoded and more pertinent to the needs of growing 
boys and girls. This approach is certainly better than nothing. But while we are 
letting out and patching the old garment, it is important to be engaged in cutting 
a new one. For this operation it is necessary, figuratively speaking, to throw every- 
thing out of the window so there will be nothing to distract us from the logical 
operation of analyzing growth characteristics and cultural characteristic, first for 
the problems they present in the lives of young adolescents, and second for the 
consequent experiences the curriculum must provide to help boys and girls solve 
their problems. After a careful examination of these learning experiences, log- 
ically derived, we will, of course, rescue whatever temporarily discarded content or 
method relates to such learning, but we cannot afford to assume its validity before 
we test its importance in helping to solve life problems. 


When a teacher has thought in terms of one curriculum pattern — subjects 
and courses— for his whole professional life, as well as for his entire life as a 
pupil in the schools, it is hard to make the mental adjustments to think within a 
totally different framework. Yet this is the pioneering task which confronts us. 
It will take hard mental effort but the intellectual exhilaration of clearing new 
paths and forging new tools will be fully worth the quest. — From Guides To ' 
Curriculum Building, Bulletin No. 8, of Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 


Program. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Hogg, Cross, Little. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1951. 531 pages. $3.96. 


This new book is a welcome addition 
to the field of physical sciences. It can 
make a major contribution to general 
education of high school students. Fun- 
damental scientific principles are ade- 
quately covered and explained so the 
student can receive a good understand- 
ing of scientific laws and basic con- 
cepts. He will be able to understand and 
interpret his environment and the world 
beyond him. It is particularly suited to 
the 11th and 12th grade students who 
are not specializing for advanced science 
or engineering. It can satisfy the desire 
for an understanding of the physical 
sciences. It is written in a language 
suitable for the normal reader of those 
grades. 

The book is not organized on a basis 
of chemistry, physics, geology, astron- 
omy, etc., but is arranged -in units of 
learning which are permeated with all 
the physical sciences where each is 
needed to give comprehension of the 
subject. The following units are in- 
cluded: 

Introduction, Science and Human 
Achievements — 

The nature of things. 
The earth. 
Temperature and heat. 
Weather. 
Fire and fuel. 
Power from combustion. 
Electricity. 
Light. 
9. Communications. 

10. Structural materials. 

ll. The universe. 

Each unit is divided into several chap- 
ters which are suitable for unit assign- 
ments. 


PNP Spr 


The authors frequently use the his- 
torical or sociological approach, making 
use of the student’s previous knowledge 
of every day phenomena. A very gen- 
erous number of photographs and num- 
erous drawings add value and interest 
to the subject matter. The captions are 
attractive. 

A large number of demonstrations 
and experiments have been included. 
They may be used for the instructor’s 
demonstration or for student laboratory 
activity. At the end of each chapter are 
included suitable summaries, sets of 
questions and suggested projects for 
students. At the end of each unit are 
included review questions and lists of 
suggested further readings. The text in- 
cludes a complete glossary and a 13- 
page index. 

From the student viewpoint the book 
is interesting, easily understood and 
valuable. From the teacher’s viewpoint 
it is well organized, well illustrated, 
logically arranged with clear explana- 
tions and sociological implications. It 
is a text that curriculum coordinators 
and teachers of physical science should 
consider using because it is up-to-date, 
teachable, non-mathematical, and easily 
understood by those for whom it is 
written. 

—S. D. Hornine, Physical Science 

Department, Pasadena City College 
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THE NATURE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCESS, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Jesse B. Sears. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1950. 624 +- xvi pages. $5.00. 

“This book is an attempt to find a 
more fundamental basis than we now 


have for the criticism and improvement 
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of administrative practice.” The attempt 
is made through an inquiry into the 
nature of the administrative process. 
Through it Sears hopes to contribute to 
the development of basic principles and 
of a philosophy of administration as 
“distinguished from mere tricks of the 
trade.” He hopes also to stimulate in- 
terest in the comparative study of ad- 
ministration and to the development of 
a “science of administration.” The de- 
sirability of endeavor along these lines 
is not to be questioned. As both the 
institutions and the society in which 
they are found have grown increasingly 
complex in recent decades the need for 
effective administration which under- 
girds and contributes to the advance- 
ment of the society and the individuals 
in it has grown more and more ap- 
parent and imperative. 


The first part of the volume is de- 
voted to a consideration of planning, 
organizing, directing, coordinating and 
controlling as elements in the adminis- 
trative process. In each of these areas 
the “inquiry burrows . . . deeply into 
the intricacies of these separate activi- 
ties.” In considering planning, for ex- 
ample, attention is given to: definition 
of the planning function, need for plan- 
ning in administrative work, classifica- 
tion of planning needs, the nature of 
the planning process, other factors that 
influence the process, arrangements for 
the planning service. The analysis is 
carried forward in each of these areas. 
For example, under the heading, The 
Nature of the Planning Process, atten- 
tion is given to: different approaches to 
the study of the planning process, in- 
itiating the process, formulating objec- 
tives in planning, assembly and study of 
facts in the planning process, and the 
final stage, preparing the plans. 

The second part of the volume is de- 
voted to: the nature and use of certain 
forces essential in the administrative 
process. Here an analysis is made of: 
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the nature and place of authority, dele- 
gation of authority, the nature and place 
of policy, professional ethics and social 
usage and administration’s contact with 
superior authority. Under each of these 
subjects a detailed analysis similar to 
that in the first part of the book is 


made. 


The third part of the volume con- 
siders the subject matter of adminis- 
tration. Here attention is given to the 
historical backgrounds in subject mat- 
ter and to subject matter which may 
be drawn from political science, law, 
engineering, business administration, 
anthropology, sociology, psychology. 

This volume is a highly theoretical 
analysis of elements in the administra- 
tive process. This is an extremely diff- 
cult subject. This fact as well as the 
treatment makes reading difficult. It is 
repetitious because the detailed analysis 
of any one element tends to parallel that 
of others. Thus generalizations regard- 
ing the administrative process are made 
under various elements. Its greatest 
value is found in the fact that it con- 
stitutes a bringing together of generali- 
zations regarding the administrative 
process, suggests a broadening of the 
literature in the field, and emphasizes 
the influence of man himself in the 
process. While it was not the desire of 
the author to do so, it is to be re 
gretted that more practical applications 
of the principles were not made. Per- 
haps it should be regarded as a base 
upon which more intensive studies in- 
volving the application of principles 
can be made. 

The type of studies especially needed 
to develop knowledge needed to assist 
in the preparation of administrators re- 
garding committee work in relation to 
any of the elements, for example, should 
go far beyond logical generalizations. 
How can the administrator best estab- 
lish committees regarding various types 
of problems? How can selection of mem- 
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bers be made if either the staff or the 
public is divided? What of lay par- 
ticipation? What does he do if a group 
of teachers or laymen fail to participate 
genuinely? How does he help the com- 
mittee members achieve understanding 
of the contribution they can make while 
recognizing the limitations of commit- 
tee responsibility? How are the less ag- 
gressive members of the staff developed 
into effective committee leaders or par- 
ticipants? How are dominant members 
of the staff or public best utilized? How 
can committee members, whether of staff, 
board of education or lay public, serve 
as members of a committee (not repre- 
senting a special interest) and maintain 
effective communication with those who 
regard them as representative? How do 
committees function in relation to the 
informal organization of the system? 
What types of committee work con- 
tribute most significantly to the im- 
provement of the educational program? 
Answers to these problems are probably 
to be found not in logical analysis alone 
but in numbers of carefully planned, 
conducted and evaluated studies of 
actual committee—lay, staff — func- 
tioning. In light of results generaliza- 
tions can then be developed which go 
beyond “tricks” and which test the re- 
sults of prior logical analysis. 


Similarly the desirability of drawing 
from the literature of law, political sci- 
ence, psychology and other areas must 
be generally recognized. But how can it 
best be done in the present day, highly 
departmentalized university? We need 
actual work (studies) carried through 
in institutions to light the way or ways. 

Again the “subject matter” of admin- 
istration must be seen not in terms of 
literature only but in terms of carefully 
planned and directed experience through 
which administrators may develop the 
competencies essential for statesmen. 

Obviously this pushing back of the 
frontiers in terms of administrative 


practice and of preparing men for genu- 
ine leadership in administration is be- 
yond the scope of one volume. Sears 
here offers a base which might be ac- 
cepted as a challenge to the develop- 
ment of carefully planned studies which 
will further our knowledge, understand- 
ing of and competency to work in and 
on the administrative processes. If it 
serves in this manner, he may well feel 
highly satisfied with this contribution. 
— THEoporE L. RELLER, School of 
Education, University of California 
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A SYLLABUS IN PERSONAL AND OC- 
CUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT: THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SELF-DIRECTION, 
by Henry C. Lindgren. San Francisco 
State College, 1951. 74 pages. $2.00. 

This mimeographed volume contains 
within its paper covers at least the 
nucleus for the best text for the Fresh- 
man orientation course that this review- 
er has had occasion to see. This text is 
not the usual listing of ten rules on how 
to study and fifteen steps toward a bet- 
ter “personality,” etc.; this is an ex-— 
planation of normal personality and an 
explanation of what might be called 

“normal maladjustments.” The explana- 

tion is based on a neo-Freudian, dy- 

namic point of view and is remarkably 
clear and concise for such complicated 
material. Dr. Lindgren states in his pre- 
face that the text grew out of a series 
of revised lectures for the San Francisco 

State Freshman orientation course and 

the personal, intimate tone that the 

reader feels certainly bears this out. 

Basic needs,value structure and con- 
science, and the development of reality 
conceptions are explained in terms of 
the id, the superego and the ego. Be- 
havior that seems so unaccountable to 
adolescents and to all of us is explained 
in terms of unconscious motivation. The 
role of anxiety and hostility in adjustive 
and maladjustive behavior is well treated 
and its reading should be therapeutic 
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for most college students. The chapters 
treating the underlying dynamics of shy- 
ness, felings of inferiority and over- 
dependence are, for the reviewer, the 
most significant contributions of this 
text. They do not contain new thought 
but have their value in explaining the 
complex, subtle causation in a manner 
that college freshmen will be able to 
understand. It is hoped that Dr. Lind- 
gren will expand this section to include 
explanations of other personality prob- 
lems that particularly plague adoles- 
cents. 

Although new terms are explained as 
they are used, still the vocabulary level 
precludes the use of this text at the 
high school. It is primarily designed 
for the college freshman orientation 
course but it is also recommended as a 
text for an initial course in mental 
hygiene and would be excellent collat- 
eral reading for any program of group 
psychotherapy. Further coverage of the 
area of occupational adjustment is need- 
ed, and in the preface the author prom- 
’ ises such coverage in a future edition. 
—CuarLes C. CoLiins, Counselor 

and Instructor in Psychology, 

Contra Costa Junior College. 
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HANDBOOK FOR CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, April 
1949, 132 +- vii pages. 


This Handbook was developed over 
a period of years by the Committee on 
Junior High School Problems of the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators under the chair- 
manship of M. E. Herriott. Nearly every 
junior high principal in California and 
many other educators had a hand in its 
preparation. 

An excellent foundation of experi- 


ence is back of this bulletin, for the 
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junior high schools of California have 
had a phenomenal growth during the 
more than 40 years of their existence, 
And the immediate future gives promise 
of a sudden upsurge of new schools. All 
of which makes this publication es. 
pecially timely. 


This Handbook provides a cross-sec- 
tion of current practices, general objec- 
tives and philosophies, and social and 
educational changes as related to the 
junior high school movement. The ma- 
terials are usable by teachers and prin- 
cipals, by superintendents, and by boards 
of education and communities as they 
appraise their schools or consider the 
establishment of new schools. 

Beginning with a chapter on the his- 
tory and objectives of junior high edu- 
cation in California, the book proceeds 
through chapters on instructional pro- 
grams, student body orgainzation, teach- 
ers, guidance principles and practices, 
educational service units, administrative 
organization, the school plant, and legal 
and financial aspects of junior high 
education in California. One final chap- 
ter gives ways to judge a junior high 
school. 

There is an up-to-date selected and 
annotated bibliography, also an ap- 
pendix of materials supplemental to the 
chapter on guidance. 

Recognition is given throughout to 
the varied and transitional nature of 
the junior high schools of California, 
whether of the three-year or four-year 
variety or the lower division of six- 
year high schools. Similarly, the differ- 
ences between large and small schools, 
between urban and rural situations are 
fully recognized. 

In a sense, this Handbook is a field 
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manual for California suitable to ac — 
company such a textbook as The Mod- — 


ern Junior High School by Gruhn and | 


Douglass. Although originally prepared 
for administrators in the field, it has 
already been used to good effect as 4 
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text-reference in professional courses in 
colleges and universities. 

With the junior high school move- 
ment once again on the upswing, this 


Handbook should be in the hands of 
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every board of education, every super- 
intendent of schools, and every junior 
high principal in California. And edu- 
cators in other states will find it a help- 
ful reference. 


NEW BOOKS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets. 


Anderson, Park H., Christ’s Preachers. Boston 
20: Christopher Publishing House, 1951. 
Pp. 200. $2.50. 

Better Living Booklet Series: 

Spurgeon, English, and Finch, Stuart M., 
Emotional Problems of Growing Up. 
Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 
1951. Pp. 49. Single copies, 40 cents; 
three copies, $1.00 (any titles). 

Crouse, William H.: 

Automotive Chassis. New York 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. vi + 106. 
$1.20. 

Automotive Engines. New York 18: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 180. 
$1.60. 


Cru, Albert L., and Guinnard, Aurea, Le 
Francais Moderne, Revised Edition. New 
York 10: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Book 1, Pp. xxii + 402. $2.72. Book 2, 

Pp xvi + 466. $3.20. 

Douglass, Harl R.; Kinney, Lucien B.; and 
Lentz, Donald W., Everyday Arithmetic. 
New York 10: Henry Holt and Company, 
1950. Junior Book 1, Pp. ix + 488. Junior 
Book 2, Pp. ix + 502. 

Dull, Charles E.; Brooks, William O.; and 
Metcalfe, H. Clark, Modern Chemistry. New 
York 10: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. 
Pp. xi + 564. 

Dull, Charles E.; Metcalfe, H. Clark; and 
Brooks, William O., Modern Physics. New 
York 10: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. 
Pp. x + 607 + xxxi. $3.48. 

Forrester, Gertrude, Methods of Vocational 
Guidance, Revised and Enlarged. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. Pp. x + 
463. $4.25. 

Graves, Albert D., American Secondary Edu- 
cation. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. xi + 407. $4.00. 

Health Instruction Guide—Tulare County 
Secondary School. Byrd, Oliver E.; edited 
by Kebric, Burt M., Tulare County Schools, 
Visalia. Pp. 151. $4.00. 


Houston, Percy H., Our Educational Discon- 
tents. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1951. Pp. 125. $2.75. 

Johnson, Charles S., Education and the Cul- 
tural Crisis. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. Pp. ix + 113. $1.75. 

Landels, Thomas D., The Secret of Happiness. 
Boston 20: Christopher Publishing House, 
1951. Pp. 80. $1.75. 

Life Adjustment Series: 

Neugarten, Bernice L., Your Heredity. Chi- 
cago 4: Science Research Associates, 
1951. Pp. 48. Single copies, 40 cents; 
three copies, $1.00. 

McClusky, F. Dean, The A/V Bibliography. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1950. Pp. 
185. $2.75. 

Moon, Truman J.; Mann, Paul B.; and Otto, 
James H., Modern Biology. New York 10: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1951. Pp. x + 
698 + lvi. $3.96. 

Patterson, S. Howard; Little, A. W. Selywn; 
and Burch, Henry R., Problems in Amer- 
ican Democracy, Second Revision. New York 
11: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. viii 
+ 639. $3.48. 

Quillen, I. James, and Krug, Edward, Living 
in Our America. Chicago 11: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1951. Pp. 752. $3.32. 

Schwartz, Jr., John C., Evaluative Criteria for 
an Audio-Visual Instructional Program. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1950. Pp. 
39. 75 cents, 

Sterling, Edna I.; 
Huseby, Harold — 

English Language Series: 
Book 1, Pp. xxv + 358. Ref. Section 
138. 
Book 2,Pp. xxv + 346. Ref. Section 
157. 
“— 3, Pp. xxiv + 368. Ref. Section 


Olson, Helen F.; and 


rs 4, Pp. xxii + 319. Ref. Section 
159. 


New York 10: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1950. 
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Who Is This Afflicted Victim? 


Eight-point puzzle posed by Vernon G. Carter, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Conservation Education, National Wildlife Federation, Zanesville, Ohio 


l. He has skin disease — erosion of the epidermis. Four per cent of his hide 
is ruined, rough with scar tissue from extensive injuries. Ten per cent is covered 
with weeping eczema, aggravated by constant scratching with moldboard plows. 
The surface weeping brings a loss of water which upsets his entire chemical bal- 
ance, and prevents his body from retaining enough water for his needs — it runs 
off him like rain off a roof, and is wasted. 

2. His surface wildlife is sub-normal. He has been using too much Winchester 
dusting powder, Victor steeltrap exterminator, and McCormich-John Deere natural 
vegetable eliminating compound. The use of these too strong and corrosive medi- 
cines have simultaneously decimated the wildlife and ruined large areas of skin. 
He’s got to let up on that. 

3. He has a lot of running sores. They pollute him, and make life miserable 
for everyone else. They sap his strength. Everyone of these putrid streams of in- 
fectious material comes from localized sources. 

4. An impressive fighter should have a good crop of hair and whiskers to 
appear properly virile. He is plagued by a horde of Delilahs with sharp blades, 
even including double bit axes and chain saws, who are bald-heading him 50 
per cent faster than he can grow the stuff back. Like Samson, he is losing his 
strength because of this denudation. 

5. He has B.O.—in all 13 places, especially in locations like Donora, Pa. 
It seems his metabolism is out of order. 

6. A metabolism test reveals an over-active thyroid. He is burning up energy 
and tissues at a great rate. There is too much combustion in the lower East 
Pineries and the upper West Spruceries. There are localized burning sensations 
here and there over most of the body, with severe inflammations in spring and fall. 

7. He has halitosis, the result of numerous pockets of infection along the path 
of respiratory gases. The lung tissues are discolored from inhaling too much smoke, 
soot, dust, fly ash, exhaust gases and other air pollutants. 

8. He is suffering from vitamin lacks — eats too much sugar and starches, not 
enough grassland proteins, not enough fruits and vegetables from organically rich 
soils. In an attempt to remedy this condition he gulps vitamin pills by the millions 
and tonics by the tank car. 

THE ANSWER 


It’s Uncle Sam and he is suffering from depletion of resources. What he needs 
is a large dose of conservation education. That is why the American Association of 
School Administrators devoted its 1950 Yearbook to “Conservation Education in 
American Schools.” It contains descriptions of conservation education practices in — 
rural and city schools, and hundreds of suggestions for carrying forward State and 
regional programs for conservation education. $4.00 a copy from the AASA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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